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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1900-1901, 
Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 6th May 1gor. 


N their Annual Report for the official year 1900-1901, the Council have to deal with a 
period of considerable activity, marked by unusual incidents. The greatest and most 
serious event has been the loss by death of the gracious and beneficent Patron of the 

Institute, almost since its first incorporation in 1837, Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. By 
sending a telegram of condolence, a wreath, and a humble and loyal address to His Majesty King 
Edward VII., the Council have done their best to express in a manner worthy of the Royal 
Institute the deep and affectionate sorrow of members, their sincere and humble sympathy 
with the King and the Royal Family, and their loyal and devoted adherence to His Majesty’s 
person and throne. 

His Majesty has graciously consented to continue as King the patronage which he has 
extended to the Institute as Prince of Wales since the year 1863, and it is also His Majesty's 
pleasure to continue Her late Majesty’s generous grant of an annual Royal Gold Medal to 
the nominee of the Royal Institute. The non-award of the Royal Gold Medal for this year 
has been unavoidable, and though the Council regret a break in an institution that has been 
continuous for fifty-three years, yet they feel that, in future years, the gap in the list of Gold 
Medallists opposite the year 1901 will in itself be a mute and pathetic record of the irrepar- 
able loss of the royal and gracious donor. 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 20 meetings, of which 
the Council elected in June last have heid 16. 

There have been also meetings of the following Committees of Council :—Finance, Pro- 
fessional Questions, Annual Dinner, Co1ditions of Contract, Paris Exhibition, Professional 
Advertisement, New Institute Premises, Special Congress, Architectural Museum, Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. 

Meetings of the following Institute Commitiees have also been held:—The four Standing 
Committees, Board of Examiners, Statutory Board of Examiners, Competitions, Prizes and 
Studentships, Professional Status, Ancient Lights (joint with Surveyors’ Institution), Local 
By-laws, General Congress. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the 
Institute, compared with that at the corresponding period last year : 

Year Fellows (ss i 


1900 620 1,013 1,678 
1,695 


1901 621 1,028 
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During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 29 Fellows have been . 
elected, 46 Associates, 8 Hon. Associates, and 1 Hon. Fellow. Two Hon. Corr. Members have 
been elected: J. Antoine Bouvard (Paris) and J. G. Pedro d’Avila (Lisbon). 

The Council must attribute the smallness of the increase in membership in the class of 
Fellows to the more than usually heavy losses by death, by resignation, by transference to the 
class of Retired Fellows, and by other removals from the list. here have been only three special 
elections to the Fellowship by the Council under the new proviso to By-law 9, as compared with 
11 last year and 12 the year before. On the other hand, the ordinary elections to the Fellowship 
by the general body have been 27, as against 21, 14, and 8 respectively in the three preceding 
years. 
The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows : Charles Barry, Henry Cowell Boyes, 
John Burnet, John Butler, Francis Chambers, Henry Currey, Charles Henry Driver, William 
Charles Evans-Vaughan, Joseph Goddard, Horace Gundry, Edward Joseph Hansom, Thomas 
Harris, William Hepper, Newton Edward Jennings, Thomas Meakin Lockwood, William 
Henry Powell, John Murray Robertson, Lloyd Tayler, James Buckley Wilson, William 
Young. Associates: John William Blakey, Frederick Boreham, Henry Greenslade Wade. 
Retired Fellows: Henry Astley Darbishire, William Milford Teulon, John James Thomson. 
Hon. Corr. Members : Giuseppe Poggi, Antoine Henri Revoil, Jules Jacques van Ysendyck. 

The usual progressive examinations were held in June and November 1900, and the 
Council have to report a steady increase in the number of candidates for each of the examina- 
tions. The Preliminary and Intermediate were held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, and York, and the very cordial thanks of the 
Council are again due to the Hon. Secretaries and Examination Committees of the various 
Allied Societies for their ready and valuable assistance. The Final and “ Special ’’ Examinations 
were held in London only. The results are shown in the following tabulated forms. In 
compliance with a request made at the Annual General Meeting last year, the Council show the 
number of Metropolitan and non-Metropolitan candidates for the Intermediate and the Final. 
There were 7 candidates during the year for the “ Special’? Examination for Architects in 
Practice over 25 years of age and Chief Assistants over 30, of whom 6 passed. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
l Passed Relegated Total 
67 316 236 sO 385 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 


Examined Passed Relegated 
Metropolitan .........+4 17 34 13 
Non-Metropolitan ............ 7a 133 32 
MEGUMD” axithoncctnessoinieesce? 122 77 15 


FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Examined Passed Relegated 
DEGULOPOREAN cc cccecsscsecsssacccsesnres 54 28 26 
Non-Metropolitan .......... A Roe 44 19 25 
MRL. vaccatadetesriiresonsetss ae 98 17 51 


The total number of candidates examined during the year was 603, as against 548 in 
1900. The number of Probationers of the Institute now stands at 1507, and of Students at 


368. 
The Council again regret to say that the Arthur Cates prizes for the best testimonies 


of study (supplemented by certain specified sheets of drawings) submitted by Students for 
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admission to the Final Examination have not been awarded this year, no Student who had 
passed the examination having fulfilled the conditions. 

The Ashpitel Prize has been awarded to Mr. Shirley Harrison [A.], who passed the Final 
Examination in November, and extra prizes to Messrs. C. E. Varndell [d.| and Heaton 
Comyn [4.]. 

The “ Special” Examination will be held this June in Sydney and Montreal. 

The Council desire to tender to the Board of Examiners their very warm thanks for the 
arduous task they have performed with such devotion and energy. 

Statutory Examinations were held in October and April last, when Certificates of 
Competency were granted to Messrs. Richard Dominic Hansom, Herbert Alfred Legg |.], 
James Edwin Webb, Sidney Joseph Halse, and Frank Sizer Capon. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to the Professore Commendatore Lanciani 
[Hon. Corr. Member], of Rome, for his works as an archeologist and architectural writer. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Institute 
at a General Meeting on the 21st January. At the distribution of Prizes on the 25th 
February, after the President’s Address to Students, a criticism of the work submitted was 
read by Mr. J. A. Gotch [F'’.]. An exhibition of the drawings was held from the 15th to the 
26th January in the Gallery of the Alpine Club. A selection from the Prize Drawings is now 
being sent round for exhibition at the allied centres. 

The collection of paintings of the Royal Institute has been enriched by an admirable 
portrait of Professor George Aitchison, R.A., Past President, by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
R.A. The portrait will be exhibited at the Royal Academy this year. As a mark of their 
appreciation both of the constant and kindly services Sir Lawrence has rendered to the 
Institute for the twenty-four years of his membership as an Hon. Associate, and of the 
great eminence to which he has risen in his art, the Council took the opportunity of his 
painting this portrait to ask him to allow them to propose to the General Body his 
election as an Hon. Fellow. Sir Lawrence was duly elected at the General Meeting on the 
18th February. 

The Council have the pleasure to record the fact that the President, Mr. William Emerson, 
is a member of the advisory sub-committee of the general committee on the question of the 
National Memorial to her late Majesty. 

The President was also a member of the Art Committee of the Royal Commission for the 
Paris Exhibition 1900. 

A most important event in the year was the General Architectural Congress held in 
London, under the administration of the Institute, from the 18th to 25th June. The 
proceedings are duly reported in the Journat (Vol. VIL, pp. 407-421), and the papers and 
discussions have been published in a special Congress number of the Journat. The meetings 
and the visits were well attended, and considerable public interest was aroused. 

By the kind permission of the Lord Mayor and Corporation a Conversazione was held 
on the 19th June, during the Congress week, at the Guildhall. 

On the 22nd June, also during the Congress week, the Annual Dinner of the Institute 
was held at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London (whose untimely decease in January last 
the Council take the opportunity sincerely to deplore), the Master of the Rolls, the Lord 
Mayor, and many other distinguished guests were present. The total number that sat down 
was 270. The Council consider they are justified in saying that it was the largest and one 
of the most brilliant gatherings of the kind in the history of the Institute. 

The Fifth International Congress of Architects was held at Paris during the week com- 
mencing the 30th July. The Institute was represented by Professor G. Baldwin Brown [//.A.] 
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and the Secretary, whose Report of the Congress is printed in the Journau [Vol. VII., pp. 469- 
474]. The Sixth Congress will be held in Madrid in the spring of 1903. 

The Council have been invited by the authorities of the Glasgow International Exhibi- 
tion 1901 to contribute to the Fine Art Section an exhibit from the collections of the Royal 
Institute, a bay in one of the galleries being placed at their disposal. The Council have 
complied with the request, and have sent the portraits of Professor Cockerell, Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and Mr. F.C. Penrose; marble busts of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Charles 
Barry, and George Edmund Street; and a large number of drawings. 

The Council have acceded to the request of the Glasgow Institute that the R.I.B.A. 
Annual Dinner shall be held this year in Glasgow. It will take place on Thursday, 
3rd October. An interesting programme has been drawn up for the visit, and the Corporation 
of Glasgow have kindly arranged to entertain the Royal Institute at a reception on Friday 
evening, 4th October. The Council most earnestly hope that as many members as possible 
will attend, so as to ensure the success of the gathering. 

The Council have had long negotiation with the London County Council with reference 
to the Holborn-to-Strand Improvement scheme. The correspondence, ranging from the 16th 
February to the 22nd June last year, is printed in the Journaz [Vol. VIL, pp. 435-442]. 
With a view to securing proper architectural treatment for the Crescent site, the Council 
were asked by the London County Council to co-operate in a scheme whereby eight architects, 
four to be nominated by each body, should submit designs, on certain conditions, each architect 
receiving an honorarium of £150. A deputation of the Council waited on the Improvements 
Committee of the London County Council and protested against the proposed conditions. 
They suggested that there should be a competition among the eight architects, and that three 
should be chosen to carry out specified blocks, working together, however, as a consultatory 
committee on the whole scheme. The interview resulted in a few modifications in the 
conditions as to the details of drawings required and an increase in the honorarium offered to 
£250. The Council were given to understand that there could be no guarantee that any of 
the eight architects should execute all or part of his design, and the invitation to co-operate 
was renewed on the slightly modified basis. Desirous of aiding the London County Council 
in their efforts to secure architectural treatment for the new street, the Council accepted the 
invitation under strong protest, and nominated four architects. Their names were Messrs. 
Reginald Blomfield, T. E. Colleutt, Ernest George, and R. Norman Shaw. Two of them, 
Messrs. Colleutt and Shaw, declined the nomination. The Council were requested to nominate 
two others in their place. In view of the London County Council’s disregard of their protest 
accompanying the original nomination, the Council considered that they had gone as far as 
was consonant with the dignity of the Institute, and the profession which it represents, to meet 
the wishes of the London County Council, and formally declined to make further nominations. 

Another matter to which the Council have given their attention is the alteration 
of the steps of St. Martin’s Church. The London County Council were asked by the 
St. Martin’s Vestry (now merged in the Council of the City of Westminster) to contribute 
towards the cost of the proposed alterations, which consisted in doing away with the 
broad platform in the middle of the flight and moving up the lower steps, thereby widening 
the pavement. The London County Council sought the advice of the Council of the Institute. 
Acting on the repori of the Art Committee, the Council protested against any proposal to 
touch the steps, both for artistic reasons and on the ground that the traffic was not so great 
as to necessitate any widening of the pavement. They urged, however, should the need for 
widening be found imperative, and consequently the abolition of the landing on the west side, 
that at all events the landing on ihe south side should be retained for the sake of architec- 
tural proportion. The London County Council adopted the Council’s view, and refused the 
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St. Martin’s Vestry and the City of Westminster any financial assistance. In reply to a 
protest from the Council, the Town Clerk of Westminster replied that the work, having been 
already begun, must be proceeded with. 

The London County Council also submitted for the opinion of the Council their draft 
by-laws under the Metropolitan Management Acts, as to the deposit of plans with reference 
to pipes, drains, and other means of connecting with sewers. The main suggestion of 
the Council was that, in lieu of elaborate duplicate plans and sections, which it was pro- 
posed that anyone about to construct or reconstruct drains, &c., should deposit with the 
sanitary authority, it would be sufficient if one carefully prepared block plan were sent. 

The Council having been invited by the Bridge House Estates Committee to offer their 
suggestions on the proposed plans for the widening of London Bridge, referred the matter to 
the Art Committee, and adopted their report. While deprecating any interference at all with 
the structure, they suggested, in case of necessity, an alternative scheme whereby the face of 
the parapet should be restricted to the line of the existing piers, instead of overhanging them. 
The latest information received from the Corporation is that consideration of the scheme has 
been referred to a Sub-Committee of the Bridge House Estates Committee. 

A definite suggestion as to the collaboration of Engineers and Architects having been 
made at the Congress last June, the Council approached the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
the point. The Council of the Institution courteously responded by inviting members of the 
Council and the Art Committee to be present at the reading of a Paper on ‘‘ The sthetic 
Treatment of Bridge Structures,” by Mr. J. Husband; and at the discussion thereon, which 
was continued at two subsequent meetings, the President and various members attended 
and put the views of architects on the subject before the Institution. 

Adopting the Report of the Art Committee, the Council have addressed a protest to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Lords of the Privy Council against the Union of Benefices 
Bill as drafted when introduced before Parliament last year. They urged that this Bill 
to extend the Union of Benefices Bill 1880 to the whole of England and Wales, should 
contain provisions whereby precious architectural monuments should be safeguarded against 
the destruction that has been permissible and practised in London under the provisions of 
the existing Act. 

The Council adopted the Report of the Science Committee on the new regulations proposed 
by the London Water Companies, and sent in a protest, together with criticisms of the proposals, 
to the Local Government Board, by whom they were invited to send representatives to the 
inquiry held at the Guildhall, Westminster. Before final arrangements could be made for 
receiving the evidence of these representatives, the Water Companies withdrew their proposals 
and the inquiry terminated. The thanks of the Counci! are especially due to Mr. H. D. 
Searles- Wood for the time and trouble he devoted to the matter on behalf of the Institute. 

The Council, adopting the suggestion of the Science Committee, sent out in January to 
the Corporation of the City of London, the London County Council, and all the new 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, a circular letter with reference to the administration of the 
various Acis of Parliament in relation to the construction, &e., of drains and sanitary appli- 
ances and the structural removal of nuisances. They suggested that the question of detection 
of nuisances should remain in the department of the medical officer to the authority, and that 
matters relating to the construction, &c., be placed in the department of the surveyor to the 
authority. 

The Council have also adopted the Report of the Science Committee with regard to a 
scheme suggested by the Plumbers’ Company for the hall-marking of plumbers’ work, and 
they have arranged with the Plumbers’ Company for a Conference to be held between the 
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Company, the Royal Institute, and the Water authorities, with a view to settle the best kinds 
of materials and forms of fittings used in plumbers’ work, and to provide a basis for regula- 
tions on the subject. 

The changes in By-laws 25, 29, and 80 were approved by the Privy Council on the 
15th May 1900. The approaching elections will be conducted, therefore, under the new 
regulations. The total number of the Council will be 38; there will be 4 Associate members ; 
any Associate will be eligible for election ; and the asterisks against the names of members 
of the existing Council and Standing Committees will be omitted. 

The Council regret that their negotiations with the Institute of Builders, extending over a 
space of two years, have come to a fruitless conclusion. After much effort, suggestions for a 
revised Form of Contract were agreed upon by representatives of the two Councils, and the 
amended clauses were printed in the Journat on the agenda for the General Meeting on the 
7th January. The Arbitration Clause was found, however, to be so unacceptable to the general 
body of members that no resolution was moved from the chair at the General Meeting. The 
Form was discussed, and the Chairman, on behalf of the Council, promised a revision of the 
Arbitration Clause before presenting it again to the Institute. The Council submitted to the 
Institute of Builders a revised arbitration clause in which ‘‘ Clause 16’”’ (Materials) was inserted 
among the clauses exempt from the operation of the Arbitration Clause. The Council of the 
Institute of Builders accepted this proposal on the condition of certain changes being made in 
Clause 16 itself, which practically rendered its inclusion among the exempted clauses nugatory. 
A deadlock occurred, and the Council reluctantly declined further negotiation on the subject 
with the Institute of Builders. 

In accordance with the resolution of the General Meeting held on the 9th April last year, 
a joint committee of the Institute and the Surveyors’ Institution have had many meetings to 
consider alterations in the law of Ancient Lights. This committee—which received the 
most valuable assistance from Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., M.P. [H.A.], and Mr. G. 
Mallows Freeman, K.C.—issued a report to the Councils of the two bodies, which has been 
printed in the Journat (Vol. VIII., pp. 107-109). The committee has becn further authorised 
to draft a public Bill on the lines of their report, and to submit it for consideration to the two 
Councils. The Bill is now in the hands of a Parliamentary draughtsman. 

The Institute’s publication, Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural Competitions, has 
been reissued as amended at the General Meeting on the 7th January. 

The Competitions Committee have caused stamped and addressed postcards to be sent 
to the Hon. Secretaries of all Allied Societies, with a printed form at the back, to be filled up 
by them with details of any proposed competition in their districts of which they may hear. 
On receipt of one of these, the Secretary has instructions to write at once to the promoters, 
urging that the competition be conducted on the lines of the Institute Sugyestions, a copy 
of which is enclosed. 

The Council have renewed the representations made in 1889 to the Local Government 
Board concerning the Administration of Building By-laws in non-Metropolitan Districts. A 
deputation was received by the Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Grant Lawson, at the Local 
Government Board, on the 12th March, when a drait set of By-laws for the use of Rural District 
Councils, drawn up by the Local Government Board, was submitted for the opinion of the 
Institute. The Council have forwarded to the Local Government Board the suggestions of 
the By-laws Committee with regard to this draft. 

The Council, having learned that the University of London were about to proceed to the 
appointment of a Board of Studies for Fine Art (including Architecture), took measures to lay 
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before the authorities the desirability of the Royal Institute being specially represented on 
the Board. The Council are gratified to report that the choice of the Senate has fallen 
upon Mr. Arthur Cates, who has further been elected by his colleagues as Chairman of 
the Board. 

The Council have reappointed Mr. Thomas W. Cutler as the representative of the Insti- 
tute on the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

At the Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, to be held at Eastbourne in 
July, Mr. Herbert Spurrell has consented to represent the Institute. 

Messrs. Alexander Graham and Edwin T. Hall will represent the Institute at the British 
Congress on Tuberculosis to be held in London this year, also in July. 

At the instance of Mr. Killingworth Hedges, M.Inst.C.E., and following a suggestion made 
by him in his Paper on “ The Protection of Public Buildings from Lightning,” read before the 
Institute on the 23rd April 1900, the Council have aided in the formation of a “ Lightning 
Research Committee,’ whose cbject is to tabulate information as to the destruction caused 
by lightning. Expert observations, exact measurements, photographs, plans, &c., will be 
welcomed by the Committee. Mr. John Slater and Mr. H. H. Statham represent the Council 
on the Committee. The other members up to the present are Major-General E. R. Festing, 
C.B., F.R.S., Messrs. J. Gavey, M.Inst.C.E., W. P. Goulding, F.S.1., Dr. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., 
W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., A. R. Stenning, F.S.1., Arthur Vernon, F.S.1., Killingworth Hedges, 
M.Inst.C.E. The Council have voted a sum of £25 per annum for three years towards the 
expenses of the Committee. Other Societies are also lending financial aid to the scheme. 
Mr. John Slater is Chairman, and Mr. G. Northover is Secretary. 

The Council recommend to the attention of members the Architectural Museum, Tufton 
Street, Westminster, which is somewhat in need of funds, for purposes of repairs, maintenance 
of the 4,000 casts of examples of Gothic work, and the purchase, if possible, of casts of 
Classic and Renaissance examples. They feel that the support of the profession at large is 
deserved by a most valuable institution, whose foundation and maintenance have been the 
devoted work of a few men. The Council have decided to make the Museum an annual grant 
of twenty guineas, on the condition of the Council being adequately represented on the 
Committee of the Museum. 

The question of architects’ names appearing on advertisement boards has come before 
the Council, and they have issued a resolution which has been printed several times in the 
JouRNAL and SuppLEMENT, and in the current KaLenpar (p. 12), to the effect that the signing 
of an architect's name on his building is not derogatory to the profession, but that ‘ it 
is undesirable for architects to place their names on boards and hoardings in front of build- 
ings during course of construction for purposes of self-advertisement.”” The Council earnestly 
hope that members will co-operate with them in making this resolution as effective as 
possible. 

The Council take this opportunity of drawing attention to the needs of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, and express the hope that the names of more members of the Institute 
will appear in the list of subscribers. 

The Council are much gratified in being able to draw attention to the satisfactory financial 
condition of the Institute. Early this year the sum of £1,050 was invested in Queensland 
Government 8 per cent. stock, thus bringing the total amount of the invested capital of the 
Institute up to £10,000. <A statement of Income and Expenditure, and Balance Sheet for the 
year ending 31st December 1900, and an estimate of the income and expenditure of the 
present year are appended. 
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FINANCES. 
The accounts of Ordinary Funds for 1900, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co. 
chartered accountants, and audited by Messrs. W. Hilton Nash [¥’.] and Herbert A. Satchell 
[A.], the Hon. Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1900, here follow :— 


Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ending 31st December 1900. 


Dr. Exclusive of Ent I Examination Fees; and Subseriptions received in advance for 1901. Cr. 
EXPENDITURE. INCOME. 














To ¢ NARY I] EN BY ARY IN Ik 
s £ 8 d. Ss iptions— ga & 2 « 4. 
Rent a 593 Fellows at £4. 4s. ............ . 2490 12 0 
Gas and Electric Lighting DIGUO, BIVOBTS.0.20.00000sccss ize sane 7916 0 
Coals .. seseses 2 U 942 Associates at £2. 2s oe . 1978 4 0 
1034 5 2 1 paid on account ,,.... ; : 2 8 
Salaries . cre so ¢ rr 118 ll OU 
General Printing, Stationery, Star 8&8 4 OU 
Petty Expenses... ni l 6 6 OU 
Expenses of General Meetings, Exhibitions,& a ——— 4762 14 0 
House ig (including Off Att 12 ] 
Advertisements in Newspapers ri POORER eRe 184 2 0 
Examination Expenses $45 9 Consols ,, cuvegevansdeses coset esenesnts 6214 2 
General Repairs bl 4 Tasmanian Government Stock ,,, ae 63 12 3 
: Canadian 3 per Cent, 17 2 0 
r Prizes t ) Interest on Deposit ...... es, wees 
<4 —— 351 3 Ii 
Ss ther than JOURNAL 
i 19 17 3 
Use ¢ 
Distri ‘ ociation so ad erhtes 25 v0 O 
Al t ral Association . 7 VU O 
, 1 K..BA,. Lenants 5 0 
The KALENDA 87 0 0 
Printin Exa n Fees 
l ye and ( st 200.9 8 
Pre 663 12 6 
Con \ R li 291 18 0 
Miscellaneous Expenses (it ( Fina oe cor a ao 
Conv riot 1 Dinner) l ~ _— 1113 0 O 
tants’ LI J N KALENDAR— 
ts ro ai a 
S 4 Lt “ 
624 16 O 
SAFFERY, SONS & ( ] £7158 11 2 
‘ tere tA —E— et 
: | a W. Hinron Nasi [A] 
(| Hernenr A. SATCHELL [A.] 
Dr. Bal f Ordinary I , Blst December 1900. Cr. 


ASSETS. 


To Suwlry Credit outsta , ; i ’ By Cas t Bank = 8A ; : 1186 3 10 





. shar 1 0 
T ript ( 17 ) 
( I r Cen 
To / S : 2050 O 0 
lus of I 1 Assets I ( per Cent 
bilities as per last Bal = a 1219 11 0 
Add Entrance Fees reece Lin 190) ei 9 5 
Arrears f 1a Ss per By D tors 3 wate Toe a 152 i] s 
by 5 I n Arrear 1899 60 7 6 
) 100 202 13 “ 
eit) 0 6 
/ AY ok l f da. 
/ t sin 1899 7750 18 5 
! ‘ 
! b 1 viz 
a l 3 per Cent 
S 1219 11 0 
‘ ws abhor RUDI 9 5 
‘ —_— 


Sarrery, Sons & Co,, L 15 5 £10551 15 5 
Chartora® A ntant or —— 

(W. Hinton Nasu [F.] 

| HERBERT A, SATCHELL [A.] 


Examil t v nd to be cor t. 19h March 1901 (Signed) 
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The Revenue Account and Balance Sheet of Trust Funds for the year 1900, 


REPORT OF 





THE COUNCIL 


Messrs. W. Hilton Nash [/’.] and Herbert A. Satchell [4.], here follow :— 


Revenue Account of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31st December 


Dr. 
ASHPITEL PRIZE FUND :— 
To Cost of Ashpitel Prize ........... 
To Balance carried forward 


CHARITABLE FUND :— 
To Cash paid Architects’ Benevolent Society 
To Balance carried forward 


DONALDSON TESTIMONIAL FuND :— 
ONE IIIT iiss tes otitis skedavennotetuarebusnenetabusctossarinn 


To Balance carried forward . 





GODWIN Bursary :— 

To Cash paid Bursar 
Wonnacott] ... 

To Cost of Medal 

To Balance carried f¢ 


1899, 2nd instalment [E. 





GRISSELL LEGACY : 
To Cost of Meds “ 
To Balance ¢ 


LIBRARY FuND :— 
To Purchase of Books, —* &e. 


To Printing, Stationery, &e. ..... 
To Petty Expenses as 
To Balance carried forward 





OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP :— 
To yee paid Student 1899, 1st instalment 
To Cash paid Student 1900, Ist 
Pate rson].. 
To Balance carried forward — 


(J. Stewart] 
instalment [G. A, 


PuGIN MEMORIAL FUND :— 
To Cash paid Student 1899 [.J. H. Rutherford] 
en Medal ne 

To Balance carried for ward 


Trre LEGACY FUND :— 
To Cash _— Prizeman 1900, 
MONE scsi sedi cs cat sca vans niebaves 
To Balance carried forward 


Ist instalment [Perey E. 


TRAVELLING FUND :— 
To — 
23 


a 4 @, 
lv Vv O 
2212 0 





5 5 0O 
1 2 6 
6 7 6 
215 0 
Oll 5 
3.6 =«5 
—— 
20 0 0 
117 6 
69 0 2 
%” 17 8 
———— 
918 0 
16 12 11 


26 lu 11 


ee 
98 3 8 
919 oO 

ee a 

9 3 6 


x) 0 0 
50 0 0 
191 7 10 
291 710 
—— 
49 0 O 
1 9 6 
613 8 
8 3 2 
a 
20 00 
17 14 8 
3714 8 
—_ 
37 9 2 
10 211 
4712 1 
—— 


Examitred with the several vouchers and found to be correct. 


1900. 


By Balance from last AGoount, ...............-.sscccccscoccscscccvecs 
By Dividend on 20 Shares, ;, Architec tural Union Cx 0., at 14s, 
per share 


y 
y Dividends ¢ on £2 200 108. 23 per Cent. Consols 


2 
5 
2 
5 


3y Balance from last Account 
By Dividends on £72 L. & N.W. 
UIPNEY EDIINEE: censecneycilisngecbasvebesisareieaaiesnesebedisniciniebnias 


3y Balance from last Account ............... 
By Dividends on £1030 Caledonian Railway 
Debenture Stock 


By Balance from last Account ..,...........0...00 
3y Dividends on £300 Great Indian Peninsula Railw: Ly 
5 per Cent. Stock 


By Balance from lust Account .....................068 

By Annual Donation from Mr. Sydney Smirke.., 

By Annual Grant from Ordinary Funds ............ 

By Donation from Architectural Union Company ,........... 


By Donation from Mr. 8. F. Bartleet 
By Denation from Mr, Clyde Young ,..... 
By Entrance Donation 2 Hon. Associates 


By Fines (Loan Library ) 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £2128 Midland. Railway 
Debenture Stock ............ 

By Dividends on £1100 Great Western Railws y 
Consolidated Stock 


‘24 per Cent, 


5 per Cent. 


By Balance from last Account 





By Dividends on £1070 L, & N 7, Railway 4 per Cent. 
SPENT: «720, nce sactoaauabearediececoadcciscauckewbicnes ; 

By Balance from last Account .., 

By Dividends on £1150 23 per C ent. C onsols PR See 





By Balance from last Account 
By Dividends on £920 Madras Railw: uy 


4 per Cent. Stock 


ot] 19 oe (W. Hivron Nasu 
19th March 1801, (Signed) (HERBERT A. 
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£sad 
Is 12 O 
140 0 


1 1 8 
5 510 
6 7 6 
011 0 
215 5 
3.6 5 
—— 
§1 9 5 
9 8 38 
9017 8 


» Vv UV 
100 0 O 
20 0 «0 
44 0 
lilo 
440 
318 OU 
168 15 3 
ee 


[?.]. 
SATCHELL [ 


718 8 
39 13 5 
4712 1 
_ 
1.]. 
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Dr. Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December 1900. Cr. 




















To ASHPITEL Prize FuND :— S ed £ « é& 
Capital—20 Shares in the Architectural 1 ( By Government and other Securities for total value of 
pany, Limited, at £14 per Share 280 0 0 EEE POTD LEO 555 scshecssotecsessaracecovesnsseasnanss 9815 Jl 7 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 2212 0 By Ca Re TUNCE OE ON OIE « asisccensy pcostursccabexecvacsodnuones 295 1 7 
To CHARITABLE FUND: 
Capital—£200 10s. 23 per Cent. Consol 195 14 9 
Balance at credit of Revenue Ac nt 1 3 
To DONALDSON TESTIMONIAL FUND :— 
Capital—£72 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Pr 
ence Stock » SJ U v 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 0 11 
To GopwIN Bursary | ac 
Capital—£1030 Caledonian Ra iy 4 per ( I 
benture Stock 1344 13 6 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account . 69 UW 2 
To GRISSELL LEGACY FUND: 
Capital—£300 Great Indian Peninsula R 
Cent. Guaranteed Stock . 513 14 10 
Balance at credit of Revenue A t 16 12 11 
To Liprary FuND: 
Jalance at credit of Revenue A unt es 
To OWEN JONES STUDENTSHI 
Capital—£2128 Midland Railway 24 
Cent. Debenture Stock 77 
£1100 Great Western Rail y 5 per Cent 
Consolidated Stock 
Balance at credit of Rever A ) 7 
To PuGiIn MEMORIAL FUND 
Capital—£1070 L, & N.-W. Rai y 4} Cent. 1] 
ference Stock 1342 12 
Balance at credit of Reven \ t 
To Tire LeGacy Funp 
Capital nt. Cons 11 ] 
Balance : 1 714 8 
To TRAVELLI 
Capital 5 s Rai 4} ( S 
Balance at credit of Reven \ 
£lu210 13 2 £10210 13 2 
ad ——____ 
( TO sH [F.) 
Examined with the sevé V rs and found to be correct. 19th March 1901. (Signed) | isome a oo Ls [.4.] 
SCHEDULE OF PROPERTY. 
£ &® & £ s dad. 
s as S 2558 17) 5 
199 15 5 
2578 12 lv 
L Dey 64 9 t 
— 2514 3 6 
4000 U U) 
1800 0 0 
Prints. «& 400 0 @ 
600 v0 v0 
& 146 0 0 


150 VU OU 





£9604 3 6 





The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
twelve months of 1901, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees. 


Estimate of I nd Expenditure for Year ending 31st December 1901. 
EXPENDITURE, ak ae INCOME. fed: 














Rent, Lighting, and Warming ] > 0 0 Subseriptions and Arrears : j eeceee 4800 0 O 
Salaries 1480 0 O Dividends on Stocks and Shares and Interest on Deposit 
General Printing, Stationery, P Petty J es 500 UO Account reas si sessed Suk paasev hat sencel aveareiminnnas tise 382 0 0 
General Meetings, Exhibitions, & 225 0 0 Sale of Publications (other than JoURNAL and KALENDAR) 225 U0 U 
Housekeeping (including Office At 145 0 OU JOURNAL and KALENDAK 
Advertisements ’ 6 VU U Sales RAAT - nv cotisiaddeckeauas Cee @ 
Examination Expenses 125 0 OU Advertisements ...... Be agecndcekeeradenacseuskconaveter dieu 530 0 0 
General Repairs 60 0 0 RM A RNIN soar ecomig osx cpurcesbsvchentasddaatncstacnnsutis isc ae ae @ 
Fire Insurance 2” 0 O Examination Fees 
Medals and other Prizes 05 0 Y Statutory ines dep dastanaeoc aaa wderewaensn dasoks 200 0 
Grant to Library 100 U0 OU SE Ree aR Cre Ba 660 0 UO 
Grant to Architectural Associat 100 0 0 Intermediate ........ poe ee eee Foe 200 0 0 
JOURNAL ae = lW60 0 UO Final (Extra Fees) _........ sedteareparsestveny 130 uv O 
KALENDAR,,, 165 0 O 
Contributions to Allied Societie= 275 0 U 
Miscellaneous Expeuses (int D 10 oO | 
Legal and Accountants’ ¢ I 75 0 0 
Estimated Balance of Income o1 1100 0 0 g 

£7250 0 | 0 0 
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REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Art Standing Committee report that six meetings have been held during the Session. 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D., was re-elected Chairman; Mr. Macvicar Anderson, 
Vice-Chairman ; and Messrs. E. W. Mountford and H. T. Hare were reappointed Hon. 
Secretaries. 

Union of Benefices Bill—The Committee had under consideration the proposed 
extension of this Act so as to embrace the whole of England and Wales, and made a 
recommendation to the Council on the subject. 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.—The Committee, at the invitation of the London County 
Council, carefully considered the proposed alteration of the steps of this church, and strongly 
urged that no alteration appeared necessary or desirable. Resulting from this the County 
Council declined to contribute to the proposed alteration, and though the reconstruction is 
taking place, the original intention has been modified in some particulars in accordance with 
the suggestions of the Committee. 

The Widening of London Bridge.—By the invitation of the Bridge House Estates 
Committee, the Art Committee considered the designs for this work, and recommended several 
modifications in the details. 

The following subjects were also discussed by the Committee:—The Co-operation of 
Architects and Civil Engineers; Aylesford Bridge; Additions to the Law Courts; Police 
Station in Hyde Park; Whitgift Hospital, Croydon; and the restoration of Iona Cathedral. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Literature Standing Committee report that since the election of the present 
Committee, on the 16th June 1900, the Committee have held seven meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr. R. Phene Spiers was appointed Chairman; Mr. H. Heath- 
cote Statham, Vice-Chairman ; and Messrs. Arthur 8. Flower and Leslie Waterhouse, Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The following Papers, arranged for by the Committee, have been read :—‘ Architectural 
Results of the Latest Excavations in the Forum at Rome,” by Comm. Rodolfo Lanciani, 
D.C.L.Oxon. [ Hon. Corr. M.], on 12th November 1900; “ A Review of the Tendencies of the 
Modern School of Architecture,’ by Professor Beresford Pite [F.], on 17th December ; 
‘‘ Difficulties and Hindrances in Producing Good Modern Architecture,” by J. J. Stevenson 
[I’.], F.S.A., on 21st January 1901; ‘“ Asylums and Asylum Planning,” by George T. Hine 
|F’.], on 18th February; “The Art of Pictorial Mosaic,” by C. Harrison Townsend [/’.], on 
18th March; ‘The Classification of Romanesque Architecture,’ by Francis Bond, 
M.A.[H.A.], on 22nd April. The following Papers have been arranged for subsequent dates :— 
20th May, “The Sources and Growth of Architecture in Egypt,” by Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie ; 17th June, “ Education in Building,” by Professor W. R. Lethaby. 

The Committee desire to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors of the various 
articles and reviews contributed to the Journau during the past year. 

The Council having referred to this Committee the question of the re-hanging of the 
portraits of Past-Presidents in the Meeting-room, in order to provide additional accommoda- 
tion, a sub-committee was appointed to deal with the matter. 

The Committee of the Glasgow International Exhibition 1901 having invited the 
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Institute to send a selection of drawings, &c., from their collections, a sub-committee consisting 
of Messrs. J. D. Crace, Alex. Graham, and R. Phené Spiers, appointed to make the necessary 
selection, have made their report to the Council. 

A donation of £30 received from the Architectural Union Company for the purchase of 
books has already been expended. 

Since the date of the last Report, eleven original drawings, attributed to Inigo Jones, 
have been discovered by the Librarian in the collection of the late Anthony Salvin. These 
have been carefully mounted under the direction of Mr. R. Phene Spiers. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows :— 


During the twelve months ending on the 31st March of the present year 139 volumes and 28 pamphlets have been 
added to the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and transactions of Societies, and parts of 
works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented to the Reference Library was 54. 

The works purchased comprise 85 volumes, out of which 34 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendances of readers and borrowers during the year numbered 5,401 (in 1899-1900, 4,971), the number of 
works issued on loan being 1,793 (in 1899-1900, 1,447), 52 volumes having been issued to Fellows, 228 to Associates, 
542 to Students, 608 to Probationers, 362 to Ticket Holders, and 1 to an Honorary Associate. 








DAY ATTENDANCES, EVENING ATTENDANCES, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m, 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Members, Non-members, Members. Non-members. - 
DATE g 
Pp ige | € ie? aa sk E | 2 06 64 
A | e ns fu = iq Ne | fy a Foal 
1900. | I | 
April . ‘ : : 3 5 120 2 170 35 7 67 9 ls |! 120 
May . - . : 68 8 39 10 225 39 3 81 8 131 163 
June . ; ; : 18 5 86 3 142 26 4 7 5 105 109 
July . ° ; : 61 6 69 3 139 30 2 40 8 80 100 
August. : ‘ Reference Library closed. Reference Library closed. 41 
September . . . 55 8 119 6 188 25 5 60 12 102 133 
October. . ‘ 60 7 147 8 222 48 9 117 11 185 221 
November . : ; 75 7 134 8 224 31 4 100 11 146 187 
December . 59 10 113 8 190 33 9 73 15 130 140 
1901. 
January . : : 89 7 111 11 218 47 5 110 16 178 212 
February . : : 46 22 105 14 187 33 18 85 27 163 188 
March : . ; 69 18 93 20 200 43 14 88 20 165 179 
= 
Toran . 673 103 1236 93 2105 390 80 891 142 1503 1793 


During the last few years there has been a notable increase in the number of volumes issued on loan, the number 
in 1896 being 830 as against 1,793 shown by the table of statistics appended. 

Country members, it may be noted, have not availed themselves as largely as was hoped of the privileges accorded 
them in the use of the Loan Library, only 27 volumes having been issued through the post. 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library other than to members of the Institute or to Students 
and Probationers was 61. 

Donations of books have been received during the year from Mr. Andrew Oliver [A.], Mr. Otto Wagner [Hon. 
Corr. M.], Mr. Hermann Muthesius, Mr. F. Colyer, Mr. Benjamin Ingelow [#’.], Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and Mr. H. 
Percy Adams [F.]}. 

A donation of 30]. from the Architectural Union Company enabled the Committee to purchase the following 
important works: Defrasse and Lechat’s Epidaure, Junghiindel’s Die Baukunst Spaniens, Palustre’s La Renaissance 
en France, and Les Grands Prix de Rome d’ Architecture de 1850 a 1900. 

These and other notable acquisitions have been duly notified from time to time in the Supplement to the 
JOURNAL. 
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Proportion oF Books Issuep on Loan TO MEMBERS, ETC. 


Se , 
Hon. Assoc, Fellows. | Associates, | Students. | Probationers. | Ticket Holders.) ‘Total, | Seat through 


ost. 
1900. 
April : ; ‘ — 2 14 45 4G 13 120 4 
May ; : - 1 25 48 63 26 163 4 
June : : P — 5 11 50 32 11 109 4 
July ; ; — 3 14 24 41 18 100 1 
August. ; ; 1 1 7 13 ll 8 41 1 
September — 6 11 40 45 31 133 1 
October ‘ ‘ 5 16 64 80 56 221 2 
November F ‘ —_ 2 21 54 74 36 187 0 
December 3 14 30 40 53 140 t) 
1901. 
January . . ; - 12 31 56 61 52 212 3 
February . ; ‘ -- 7 32 59 65 25 188 3 
March. ; ; —- 5 32 59 50 33 179 4 
Toran . 1 52 228 542 608 362 1793 27 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Practice Standing Committee report that the usual monthly meetings of the 
Committee have been held. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, Chairman, Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson, Vice-Chairman, and Mr. 
J. Osborne Smith and Mr. C. H. Brodie, Hon. Secretaries, were all re-elected. 

Mr. Thos. Harris, an old member and a previous Vice-Chairman, died early in the 
Session, and the Committee expressed to his family their regret and condolence. 

Questions were submitted to the Committee and answered as to the powers of authorities 
under local by-laws, and as to architects taking out quantities. 

The Committee carefully considered the City of London (Various Powers) Bill 1900, 
and sent recommendations thereon to the Council, which were communicated to the City 
Corporation. 

The Committee also had before them a long Report from the London Chamber of 
Commerce on the Factory and Workshops Bill 1900. After long consideration a Report was 
sent to the Council, who were asked to forward it to the Chamber of Commerce and the Home 
Secretary. The Bill was eventually withdrawn by the Government. 

The severe and often unfair taxation of costs by Taxing Masters was brought to the 
notice of the Committee, who recommended the Council to bring the Institute Schedule of 
Charges to the notice of the proper chief authority. On the advice of the Institute’s solicitors 
a communication and Schedule were sent to the Lord Chancellor and duly acknowledged. 

The proposed modifications of the Conditions of Contract issued by the Council were 
considered and a resolution thereon sent to the Council objecting to the proposed arbitration 
clause. The Committee again called the attention of the Council to the case of Dodd y. 
Churton and its bearing on the time clause in all contracts. 

The Committee noticed with satisfaction that the Joint Committee of the Institute and 
Surveyors’ Institution on the subject of ‘Ancient Lights’-—which was appointed at the 
instance of this Committee—had issued a Report. Two members of the Practice Committee 
sat on the Joint Committee. 

As anticipated in the Committee’s last Report, the revision of the Institute pamphlet on 
* Dilapidations ” has been found to necessitate the creation of virtually a new book. This 
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has been divided into chapters, each under a definite heading. Several of these chapters are 
completed and the remainder are in hand. The Committee hope to send the new book in 
proof to the Council before the end of this Session. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Science Standing Committee report that they have held five meetings since the 
publication of the last Annual Report, with an average attendance of nine members. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill was appointed Chairman, Mr. Lewis Angell, Vice-Chairman, and 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Max. Clarke, Hon. Secretaries. 

The results of the experiments for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of different 
kinds of brickwork will, it is hoped, shortly be issued in pamphlet form. 

With a view to settling definitely the question of standardising the size of bricks, a 
conference between the Joint Committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and the Clay Workers’ Association was held on the 26th April. 

At the request of the University of California, Berkeley, U.S.A., whose College of 
Chemistry has arranged a special course on the Chemistry of Structural Materials, specimens 
of stone, brick, and mortar of known age, ancient as well as modern, were collected and 
forwarded to the College, and the results of the analyses will be duly communicated to the 
Institute. 

The Committee have reported to the Council on the proposal of the Plumbers’ Company 
to mark plumbers’ work and materials for the purpose of identification, and this Report has 
been forwarded to the Plumbers’ Company, who are taking steps to carry out its suggestions. 

The Committee recommended the Council to communicate with the Corporation of the 
City of London, the London County Council, and the new Metropolitan Borough Councils, 
making suggestions for modifications in the administration of the various Acts of Parliament 
in relation to the construction of drains. 

The supporting power of rocks and soils is still under inquiry. The Committee are 
coliecting particulars from various sources. 

The Report of the Committee on the water companies’ proposed new regulations was 
forwarded by the Council to the Local Government Board, and Messrs. Thomas Blashill, 
H. D. Searles-Wood, and Max. Clarke were deputed by the Council to represent the Institute 
at this inquiry. Several of the meetings were attended, and arrangements were made for 
giving evidence in support of the Institute Report with the London County Council, but owing 
to the withdrawal of the proposal by the water companies the witness was not called. 


REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS. 
To the President and Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects,— 


We have the pleasure to report that we have carefully audited the Accounts of the Royal Institute 
for the past year, and have checked the vouchers and receipts with the books, and we are able to state 
that the books have been accurately and neatly kept. 

The funds of the Institute appear to be in a satisfactory condition, and an addition of £1219. 11s. 


has been made during the year to the invested Capital, thereby raising its amount from the sum of 


£7,730. 18s. 5d. to a total of £8,950. 9s. 5d. 

With regard to the Revenue Account, the net profit amounts to £843. 19s. 3d. This surplus, 
which exceeds the estimate by £43. 19s. 3d., would have been still larger had it not been that the 
expenses attendant on the Conference and Conversazione exceeded the amount anticipated. The great 
success of the latter function leads us to express the hope that the President and Council will see their 
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way to repeat it in the near future, as a reunion of this kind cannot fail to draw architects closer 


together. 


No valuation having been made of the furniture, books, and pictures since 1894, while since that 
time considerable additions have been made to the Library, and three valuable pictures have been 
acquired, we are of opinion that some steps should be taken to put the valuation on a more reliable 


basis. 


We beg once more to repeat the recommendation which has been made in previous years, but 
hitherto without avail, that a Building Fund should be formed, and that additions should be made to 


it out of each year’s surplus revenue. 


The increasing importance of the Institute must in time, we 


venture to think, make it incumbent for the Members to have a suitable building of their own, and we 
further consider that were such a fund once established it might expect to receive considerable support 
from Members desirous of leaving money to the Institute. 

We would also venture to recommend the revival of the former custom, that every new Member 
should be expected to give a contribution to the Library, or, as has been previously suggested, to the 


funds of the Benevolent Society. 


In conclusion, we may congratulate the Institute on the state of its Finances, and trust that the 
good progress made in the past may be continued in the future. 


March 1901, 


(W. Hinton Nasu. 


(Signed) : 
i (HERBERT A. SATCHELL. 


DISCUSSION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The President, Mr. Wu 


The Presivenr, prior to moving the adoption of the 
Report, briefly referred to some of the chief matters noted 
therein—viz. the death of the Patron of the Institute, 
Queen Victoria, the continuance of the Royal patronage and 
grant of the Gold Medal for Architecture by His Majesty 
ihe King, the Architectural Congress, and the evidences 
the Report contained of the very considerably extended 
influence of the Institute. The Institute’s voice, for 
example, had been felt in regard to metropolitan im- 
provements, to hygienic and sanitary matters, and also 
in regard to Governnrent affairs in connection with public 
buildings. The Institute had kept its eye on most of the 
competitions that had been publicly advertised or privately 
instituted, and in many cases had communicated with 
their promoters—generally with beneficial results as re- 
gards conditions and as to obtaining assessors. Of course, 
in regard to competitions for public buildings, members 
of the Institute were perfectly within their rights in 
expressing their opinion and offering suggestions or 
protests as to whether a private or public competition 
should be held. Whether such discussions tended to the 
dignity of the Institute was a matter on which he would 
say nothing; but at the Meeting on the previous Monday 
a letter had been read, and since published in the building 
papers, on which, in the interests of the profession, he 
must make some comment. The letter was from Mr. Nicol, 
ef Birmingham, and after referring to the subject of the 
Meeting, it went on to ask ‘ whether they (the Council) are 
prepared to support the general principle of competition 
amongst architects or otherwise when asked to advise or 
express an opinion to public bodies. Also whether they 
are prepared to support and actively assist the Birmingham 
Architectural Associstion in their present endeavour to 
induce the Council of the New University to reconsider 
their decision with respect to the appointment of Messrs. 
Webb and Bell as architects for the proposed Technical 
Buildings at Birmingham.”’ He (the President) could not 


help expressing his very great regret that any member of 
their profession should have indited a letter with such a 
clause as that in it. 


He did not know the facts, but he 





Emerson, in the Chair. 


sincerely hoped that it was not true that the Birmingham 
Architectural Association were taking any such step, but 
that Mr. Nicol was expressing simply his own opinion, 
and not that of his Society. Surely everyone would agree 
that the most honourable way for a man to obtain work 
in their profession was that when he had done work 
for certain people, and they were pleased with it, they 
should ask him to undertake other work for them. 
That was exactly what had occurred in the Birmingham 
case—so much of the details he knew. A member of the 
Government who had to do with a building on which 
Mr. Webb had been employed was so satisfied with the 
way it was carried on that he asked him to undertake 
the work. Mr. Webb, he believed, stated that he would 
willingly do so if Mr. Bell were associated with him in the 
work, and this the authorities agreed to. There had been 
in existence, he believed, for many years, a code of 
etiquette as regards their relations with their professional 
brethren, and when a man had been employed to do 
work it had been considered a dishonourable action to 
try by underhand or other means to wrest that work out 
of his hands. If the writer of that letter correctly repre- 
sented the views of the Birmingham Association—and he 
(the President) could not for a moment imagine that he 
did—then it would lead to the most unprofessional method 
of dealing that he had ever heard of. It was conduct that 
was entirely reprehensible, and to set in motion the 
machinery of a Society in that way was simply working in 
the very worst form cf trades unionism. He could not 
suppose for an instant that the statement was correct. As 
regards the lasi question put in the letter, he could answer 
it emphatically for the Institute, and for their Council and 
President, that they would never lend themselves to any 
such action. 

The Prestpentr then formally moved the adoption of the 
Report, which was seconded by Mr. Epw. A. GrunING, 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Wiiu11m Woopwakp (A.]| said he had a few observa- 
tions to make upon the Report, as he had been privileged 
to do for some years past. First, he would ask whether 
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there was any other reason for the non-award of the Gold 
Medal than the circumstance of Her late Majesty’s death : 
the statement in the Report left it open to the suggestion 
that that was not the only reason. 

The Presipent explained that as the Medal was Her 
Majesty’s personal gift, they were not in a position to 
award it on her decease, and they could not move in the 
matter until the King consented to continue the presenta- 
tion.—The Secretary also stated that he had been informed 
unofficially that in view of the sudden heavy pressure of 
affairs it was desirable not to apply for the Medal this year. 

Mr. WoopwakpD, continuing, and referring to the number 
of members, said that as regards the more important body 
—the Fellows—of the Institute, they must all regret that 
there was only an addition of one on the numbers of the 
year. The reason given by the Council for so small an 
increase was that it was owing to the unusually heavy 
losses by death, resignation, transference to the class of 
Retired Fellows, and other removals from the list. That, 
he considered, was not the real reason. It was rather to 
be found in the general apathy and indifference as regards 
the Institute of a very large majority of its members. 
That apathy did not prevail in its sister institution in 
Great George Street. There the accession of members, 
the deep interest taken in the papers, and the activity of 
every member in doing what he could to further the 
interests of their institution, must be due to something 
more than the ordinary work of an institution—it must be 
due to the fact that the Council of that body were men 
in active professional practice, and therefore aware of the 
difficulties and trials attached to the work of a surveyor 
or an architect practising in London or the provinces. 
There were, of course, members of the Institute Council 
in active practice who no doubt did confer considerable 
benefit upon members: but there were others not in active 
practice who still remained on year after year. No doubt 
the answer to that was that members had it in their power 
to substitute for the present Council one of their own 
choosing. But there were difficulties in the way; indeed, 
members were too apathetic to move in the matter. 
Until there was a remodelling of a very large proportion 
of the Council, this apathy and indifference would continue. 
Passing to page 57, the Report said, ‘‘ The Council have 
pleasure to record the fact that the President, Mr. William 
Emerson, is a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of 
the General Committee on the question of the National 
Memorial to Her late Majesty.’’ There were also other 
references to the work of the President. He was quite 
sure he should have the entire concurrence of the Meeting 
when he said that there had never been a President of 
the Institute who would have taken more trouble and 
labour to bring to a successful issue so important an 
undertaking as the Congress of Architects held in London 
last year than the gentleman who now occupied the Chair. 
He had been indefatigable in his labours, and had done his 
best; and it was owing to his hard work and ability, his 
bonhomie and good-nature, that the Congress and Con- 
versazione and other meetings had been made such suc- 
cessful events. With reference to the National Memorial 
to Queen Victoria, it had been said that it was an un- 
dignified proceeding to call in question the position of this 
Sub-Committee ; that it could not be expected that a 
member of that Sub-Committee would make public the 
reason which guided him in arriving at the decision to 
select five architects to submit designs, instead of 
advising that the Memorial should be thrown open to 
public competition. _ 

The PrestpeENT advised the speaker to be accurate. By 
using the words “ which guided him,” the speaker seemed to 
be under the impression that he (the President) was solely 
responsible for what happened on the se committees. No 
one man could have a controlling voice in a committee. 

Mr. Woopwarp, continuing, said that although the Pre- 
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sident was only one member of the Committee, he had the 
power to urge his views ; and members naturally desired 
to know whether his voice was raised with sufficient force 
in favour of the open competition as against the limited one 
of five architects. But, leaving the President alone, he 
would come to the action of the Council of the Institute 
in the matter. The Council were not members of the 
Sub-Committee, and so were not bound to secrecy or any 
particular line. 

The Presment ruled that Mr. Woodward was open 
to criticise his (the President’s) action in the matter as 
much as he pleased; but the Council had had nothing 
whatever to do with it. The speaker must confine himself 
to the clause he was discussing in the Report. 

Mr. Woopwarp said he would leave the matter in 
deference to the President’s ruling. He hoped to have 
another opportunity of referring to it. On page 58, on 
the question of the Strand Improvement, it appeared 
that the proceedings of the Council had resulted 
altogether in failure and fiasco. From what he under- 
stood of what had taken place at the Council of the 
Institute and the London County Council, he gathered 
that some far better result should have been attained than 
that actually arrived at. That led him to think that the 
Council of the Institute or the gentlemen who went to 
Spring Gardens were not the men to carry the matter 
through to the successful issue which the London County 
Council desired. With regard to St. Martin’s Church, it 
seemed that the Council had as usual kept everything to 
itself till the matter was either finished or spoilt. The 
Institute did protest against any proposal to touch the 
steps of St. Martin’s Church, both for artistic reasons and 
on the ground that the traffic was not so great as to 
necessitate any such interference. The Art Committee, 
who dealt with this subject, never seemed to have taken 
the trouble to even inspect the designs of the authorities. 
Some members had taken very great interest in St. Martin’s 
Church, and happened to know the intention of the 
architect, which certainly did not result in what was seen 
to-day. No intimation, however, was given to the General 
Body of the action of the Council, but the Art Committee 
communicated their views to the London County Council, 
and he understood that what they saw now at St. 
Martin’s Church was the result of this action of the 
Art Committee. Had the Art Committee objected to 
any alteration whatever, and declined to lend them- 
selves to shifting the landing, the Committee would have 
done very good service. However, the London County 
Council and St. Martin’s Vestry had disregarded the views 
of the Institute, and adopted a modified scheme, which 
would not have been carried out had the Royal Institute 
as a general body—not merely three or four members of 
the Art Committee—entered its protest against the altera- 
tion, as it should have done on such an important matter. 
Mr. Woodward, continuing, with regard to the Bridge House 
Estates Committee and the plans for widening London Bridge 
which the Art Committee had reported on, said members 
would like to know what the effect of that Report was, and 
not be kept in the dark until it was too late for any member 
of the Council to move. Such reports should be published in 
the Journat, and should not be kept back until the matter 
was entirely completed. As regards the protest against the 
Union of Benefices Bill and the reference to safeguarding 
precious architectural monuments in London against de- 
struction, it would have been interesting if instances had 
been given of cases of such destruction in London. 
With regard to the water companies, the action of the 
Institute on that subject was wholly to be commended. It 
was not stated what the Institute had done, but, as the 
measure was withdrawn, no doubt some good suggestions 
were made, and the result was most satisfactory. Further 
on the Report stated that the Council had adopted the 
Report of the Science Committee with regard to a scheme 
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suggested by the Plumbers’ Company. He asked that that 
Report should be published. [The Secrerary stated that 
the Report of the Science Committee was practically 
embodied in the paragraph Mr. Woodward was re- 
ferring to.} Continuing, Mr. Woodward congratulated 
the Institute on its financial condition. If they could 
only get rid of the apathy and indifference he had referred 
to, the balance shown would have been vastly increased. 
Discussing the Reports of the Standing Committees, Mr. 
Woodward referred to the clause in the Practice Com- 
mittee’s Report: ‘Questions were submitted to the Com- 
mittee and answered as to the powers of authorities under 
loval by-laws and as to architects taking out quantities.” 
It would have been interesting to know what the Practice 
Standing Committee’s views were about architects taking 
out quantities. At all events the Institute, he thought, 
should deprecate in the strongest manner any architect in 
London, a member of the Institute, taking out quantities 
for his own building. Another good thing the Institute 
had done was in reference to the taxation of costs by 
Taxing Masters. An architect or a surveyor, however 
eminent, was only allowed by the Taxing Master one 
guinea a day. Of course it was perfectly within the power 
of architects to arrange for an additional fee ; but still the 
action of the Institute in this matter would lead to very 
good results. As regards the Conditions of Contract, 
annually, for something like fifteen years, they had had to 
discuss these conditions. Why the original conditions 
which were agreed to by the Builders were set aside by 
the Institute was a mystery to him. Those conditions 
had met every point that had ever arisen in his practice, 
and that of many of his brethren, in regard to disputes 
between builder and architect. These fresh conditions, as 
he had often said before, would not be signed by any high- 
class, respectable contractor, and it had come to his ears 
since that he was absolutely accurate in that statement. 
In the Supplement dated 24th November 1900 there was 
a notice in these words: ‘ At the same meeting the Chair- 
man to move the adoption of Amendments to ‘the Form 
of Agreement and Schedule of Conditions for Building 
Contracts’ as agreed upon between the Council of the 
Royal Institute and the Council of the Institute of Builders.” 
A more extraordinary occurrence never took place than 
happened when members were asked to come and discuss 
those amendments. The very essence of the alteration 
agreed upon and urged time aiter time was this: that they 
must do nothing to interfere with the absolute control 
which the architect must always have over materials and 
workmanship. The Council of the Institute were either 
oblivious of Clause 16 or they were practically giving the 
members of the Institute away, because he had excellent 
authority for saying that the Institute of Builders were 
never desirous to evade the obligations under that clause; 
they were perfectly willing to leave to the architect the 
absolute control of the materials. Yet the Council of the 
Institute agreed with the Institute of Builders to take 
away from architects the power they had under the old 
conditions, and left in the hands of the arbitrator all the 
question of materials and work. Surely that was an 
extraordinary state of things. In the Report of the 
Science Standing Committee it was stated that “ the report 
of the experiments for the purpose of ascertaining the 
strength ot different kinds of brickwork would, it was 
hoped, shortly be issued in pamphlet form.’ That ques- 
tion of the strength of brickwork had been before the 
Institute for years. Surely something might be done to 
hasten the publication. In cone usion, Mr. Woodward 
referred to the scanty attendance of members at this 
their Annual General Meeting. That was due to want of 
confidence in the Council. He ventured to say that if 
some of his brother Associates and himself had the time 
to put this properly before members they would easily 
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regenerate the Royal Institute, and make it the body 
which it ought to be. 

Mr. H. Harpwicke Lanaston, referring to the Strand 
Improvement Scheme, asked why the Council con- 
sidered that it was not consonant with the dignity of the 
Institute to make further nominations, when requested to 
do so by the London County Council, seeing that two out 
of the four the Council had nominated had declined the 
nomination. 

The PresipeEnt stated that the Council nominated a certain 
number, with a remonstrance as to conditions. The 
County Council paid no attention to that remonstrance, 
and, two of the nominees declining, the County Councilasked 
them to nominate two more. But the Council considered 
they had done quite enough. He for one was exceedingly 
sorry that anything was done. 

Mr. Laneston said that the County Council had modified 
their conditions in one point at least—viz.: by increasing 
the honorarium to £250. As regards the London Bridge 
recommendation by the Art Committee: one thing they 
appeared to have ignored—viz., the principle of utility. 
They objected to the parapet projecting beyond the line of 
the existing piers. But they must remember that hundreds 
of thousands more crossed that bridge now than in the 
days when it was built, and something must be done for 
the convenience of the public, for whom the bridge was 
constructed.—Mr. Langston went on to refer to the state- 
ment in the Report that Mr. Spurrell had been appointed 
to represent the Institute at the Congress of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health, contending that, as the ap- 
pointment had not been made or ratified by the Institute, 
he could not be said to represent the Institute ; that he had 
been appointed by the Council, and therefore represented 
the Council. This principle was admitted by the Council 
lower down in the Report in connection with the grant to 
the Tufton Street Museum. He moved that the Report be 
amended in that respect. As regards the Council’s resolu- 
tion about architects’ names appearing on advertisement 
boards, he saw nothing derogatory in an architect’s name 
appearing on a board in front of his building. It was not 
necessarily put there for the purposes of “ self-advertise- 
ment.” It was for the purpose of showing the public that 
architects were required for their great buildings, and if it 
were more the practice architects would be more often 
employed ; moreover, the Council itself resorted to 
advertising, as witness the back page of their Annual 
Report, also the Journat. 

Mr. E. W. Hupson [A.] seconded, and Messrs. Woop- 
warp and Lacy W. RipGe supported the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Langston as to the substitution of the 
words “representative of the Council” for “ representa- 
tive of the Institute.” 

Mr. Epwin T. Haut [F’.) submitted that the appoint- 
ment by the Council of a person to represent the Institute, 
and the application by the Council of moneys of the 
Institute for the purpose referred to, were a perfectly 
legitimate exercise of the powers of the Council unde 
the Charter and By-laws. The clauses of the Charter 
bearing on the matter were cited by Mr. Hall, and the 
material parts read as follows : 

16. The Council shall . . . . have the sole management 
of the income of the Royal Institute, and also the entire 
management and superintendence of all the other affairs 
and concerns thereof. . 

17. The Council may . . apply the funds of the 

toyal Institute in furthering professional education, . ‘ 
and in extending and improving the Library, Museum, and 
Collections, and for other purposes connected with Archi 
tecture, and in otherwise promoting the objects of the Royal 
Institute. 

Mr. Haut submitted that when the Council was applied 
to to appoint a representative of the Institute, that was an 
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‘affair’ or “concern’’ of the Institute within the mean- 
ing of Clause 16, and they alone could act in the matter. 
A resolution of the General Body of the Royal Institute was 
for different purposes entirely—viz. matters of direct 
policy. It would be quite inaccurate to correct the Report 
by saying that these were representatives of the Council 
as distinguished from representatives of the Institute. As 
to the application of the Institute funds, Clause 17 was 
explicit ; it placed the application of the funds entirely in 
the hands of the Council for purposes connected with 
architecture and for promoting the objects of the Insti- 
tute. 

Tue Presipent ultimately ruled that the Report was 
correctly worded, and that Mr. Langston’s amendment 
could not be put. 

Mr. E. W. Hupson, referring to the attendances at their 
Meetings, thought it was deplorable that there should be 
so small an attendance when such an important matter 
as their Annual Report was to be discussed, affecting as it 
did the interests of the great representative body of the 
profession. He did not know whether Mr. Woodward was 
right in his surmise as to the reason. As a matter of fact 
it was not the only Institution in this country in which 
members were not always to the fore in connection with 
the interests of their Body. He had noticed the same 
failing in other Institutions ; unless there was some very 
extraordinary voleanic eruption nobody took any interest 
in their affairs. It was not creditable to the profession 
that there should be such small attendances in the 
metropolis of the Empire, and he hoped members would 
feel on reflection that they ought to come forward and 
show greater interest in its concerns. As regarded people 
who were so apathetic that they would not take the 
trouble to sign a nomination paper, he could only say 
that such people deserved to be misrepresented. 

Mr. Epwin T. Hatt [I’.] said they were all agreed that 
it was matter for deep regret that their Annual General 
Meeting should be so sparsely attended. He joined issue 
with Mr. Woodward as regards the reason. He always 
thovght it was because the Institute had so much con- 
fidence in the Council that they did not think it necessary 
to come and question the report! At all events, it was 
open to that construction as much as the other. If there 











were any strong feeling about a matter, he was quite 
satisfied that the Meeting would be crowded. Referring 
to some of the other points raised, Mr. Hall said 
that the criticisms levelled against the Council’s 
action in certain matters were quite legitimate and 
fair. They simply meant that some members who had 
spoken differed from the decisions which had been come 
to by the Council. It did not follow that even upon 
the Council there might not be differences of opinion. 


Kveryone conversant with business must know that when 
a number of men discussed a matter round a table they did 
so from all points of view, and there might be 
dissenting from a proposition which was ultimately boiled 
down so as to give effect to the g consensus of 
opinion. With reference to St. Martin’s Church, it was 
complained that they had not considered the public traftic, 
but the Council had considered it, had consented to 
an interference with the steps. Mr. Woodward had told 
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them, quite acct tat Gibbs’s design simply showed 
ix steps, the idea being that the road itself 
would be |] m top steps; but th 
exigencies of traftie probably lowered that road, and these 
steps grew out of it. Now, it had been acknowledged that 
there must be some incre: I lth there for the 
traflic, and the Council said: If tha , take the lesser of 
two evils, and let the steps descend in a row. And that had 
been done. Surely that was trying sensibly to meet 
sensibly a public want. With reference to the attack 


made on the Conditions on page 60, there was this state- 
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ment: * The Council submitted to the Institute of Builders 
a revised Arbitration Clause, in which Clause 16 (Materials) 
was inserted amongst the clauses exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Arbitration Clause.’ In other words, that was 
saying that the architect must be the sole judge of the 
materials. Then the Report went on: “The Council of 
the Institute of Builders accepted this proposal on the 
condition of certain changes being made in Clause 16 
itself, which practically rendered its inclusion among the 
exempted clauses nugatory.”” Now, Mr. Woodward’s in- 
formation could not be better than the information the 
Council received officially from the Institute of Builders. 

Mr. Woopwarp remarked that his information came 
from two members of the Institute of Builders. 

Mr. Haiti: But the Council have the official letter from 
the Secretary, with their resolutions and the words. 

Mr. Woopwarp: I should like to see that letter. 

The Prestpent: You can see it in the office. 

Mr. Woopwarp: Why wasn’t it published ? 

Mr. Hau, continuing, said that the Council had done 
their best to get a settlement. They tried to make the 
architect the sole arbitrator, and the Institute of Builders 
absolutely refused it. The wording of the Report was an 
absolutely accurate description of what occurred. As 
regards the question of architects’ names appearing on 
advertisement boards, there were circumstances when it 
was quite legitimate. But as a general practice it was one 
that none of them would care to encourage. This was all 
the Council’s resolution meant, and he hoped members 
would co-operate with them in making this as effective as 
possible, admitting there were circumstances when it could 
not be made effective. With reference to architects taking 
out quantities for their own works, he agreed with Mr. 
Woodward that no architect in London should do it. In 
the country it was the general practice that they should. 

Mr. W. Hizron Nasu [F’.] said he hoped if the question 
of the widening of London Bridge came again before the 
Council they would very strongly urge its being widened. 
For ten years he had an office near the Bridge, and he had 
some experience of the inconvenience people suffered cross- 
ing it in the early morningand theevening. Asregards the 
Museum in Tufton Street, he was glad the Council were 
giving their support to it. At the same time a more 
dreary museum could hardly exist. He hoped the 
Council’s subscription would help to let a little more air 
and light into it, and to introduce a little liveliness. 

Mr. Hervert A. SatcHett [4.] said that the question of 
small attendances at the Meetings, and the suggestion 
made to account for them, raised a formidable indictment. 
He had another suggestion to make—viz. that it was 
because it was almost impossible to sit on the back 
benches without being nearly frozen by the draught 
from the windows. Surely some means might be devised 
to shut out these draughts. He had heard visitors 
absolutely give it as a reason for not repeating their 
visit. Another disagreeable matter for people sitting 
there was the glare of the electric lights. It was quite a 
painful ordeal for people with tender eyes. For the com- 
fort of people attending their Meetings both these matters 
should be seen to. 

Mr. E. W. Hupsoy, referring to the Tufton Street 
Museum, remarked on its unsatisfactory condition, and 
hoped that matters would improve. Things he had been 
particularly anxious and expected to find there in years 
gone by, the museum did not possess. 

Mr. Lacy W. Riper [F.| said he should like the clause 
about “ self-advertisement’’ taken out of the Report. It 
practically accused members of going in for self-advertise- 
ment, and it ought not to appear in the Annual Report. 
It was very often difficult to find out who was the architect 
of a building. The builder, the decorator, the electric- 
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their names on the building; but it was often impossible 
to find out who was the architect. 

Mr. Hitton Nasu seconded. 

Mr. Woopwarp said he would support the omission of 
the words “ self-advertisement.” He quite agreed with 
the principle enunciated in the paragraph—that it was 
undesirable; but he thought the words “ self-advertise- 
ment ” might be omitted. 

Mr. Ripce pointed out that the resolution referred to was 
an historical fact recorded in the Report. They could not 
tamper with the words quoted as part of that Resolution. 

Mr. Tuomas Buasuiux [F.] said it was generally con- 
ceded that the signing of the architect’s name in a modest 
and reasonable way upon a building was not undesirable 
in face of the fact that every painter marked his name on 
his picture, and every sculptor on his statue; the names 
of barristers and solicitors always appeared, too, in reports 
of cases they were concerned in. There was no sense in 
architects taking pains to disguise their connection with 
buildings they had erected. The resolution of the Council 
was directed against a too conspicuous display of the 
architect’s name, as when it was painted in large letters 
on a board in front of the building. He suggested that 
the phrase “ self-advertisement”’ was unnecessary. It was 
left to the good taste of architects in general to do as they 
liked in the matter; and if there were an intimation of 
that kind, architects might think the matter over and 
see how far it was desirable to go in their particular case, 
and where to stop. 

After some further discussion Mr. Ridge’s motion, 
seconded by Mr. Hilton Nash, that the clause be omitted 
entirely, was put to the Meeting as an amendment to the 
Report, and upon a show of hands was declared lost. 

The Secretary having read the Auditors’ Report, Mr. 
Woodward said it was to be regretted that that Report was 
not published with the Report of the Council. 

The Present said he could see no reason why it should 
not be printed with the Annual Report. 

Mr. E. A. Grunine, Vice-President, said there was no 
reason why it should not be printed after the meeting was 
held; but it should not be printed prior to the meeting 
because it had not been formally presented to the Institute. 

Mr. Rince pointed out that the Council’s Report was 
printed and circulated before its formal presentation to 
the Institute. 

The PrestpEnt directed that the Report be printed and 
appended to the Annual Report.* 

Ai this point the Prestpenr put Mr. Ridge’s amendment 
above-mentioned, with the result already stated. The 
Report itself was then put from the Chair and declared 
carried. 


* The Auditors’ Report will now be found printed, as 
directed, at the end of the Annual Report, pp. 318-19. 
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The Standardising of Bricks. 

A conference on the standardising of the size 
of bricks was held on the 26th ult., at the 
Agricultural Hall, between representatives of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, and representatives of 
brickmakers. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill was in the chair, and 
introduced the subject by calling attention to the 
creat difficulties that arose in carrying out building 
operations owing to the varying sizes of the bricks, 
and explained that a Joint Committee representing 
the two Institutions had drawn up certain regula- 
tions which they thought might be adopted; but 
before going further in the matter they desired 
to hear the views of brickmakers and others on 
the subject. 

Mr. H. D. Searles Wood then read the following 
regulations suggested by the Joint Committee : 

1. The length of the brick should be double the 
width, plus the thickness of one vertical joint. 

2. Brickwork should measure four courses of 
bricks and four joints to a foot. 

8. Joints should be } inch thick, and an extra 
|, inch, making ,°; inch, for the bed joints to 
cover irregularities in the bricks; this gives a 
standard length of 9} inches centre to centre of 
joints. 

1, The bricks to be measured in the following 
manner :— 

5. Eight stretchers laid square end and splay 
end in contact, frog upwards, in a straight line to 
measure 72 inches. 

6. Eight headers laid side by side, frog upwards, 
in a straight line to measure 85 inches. 

7. Eight bricks laid, the first brick frog down- 
wards, and then alternately frog to frog and back 
to back, to measure 21} inches. 

This is to apply to all classes of walling bricks, 
both machine and hand-made and facing bricks. 

Letters were then read from Messrs. Laurence « 
Sons, Mr. E. Holevill, and Mr. A. Harston. 

Mr. Joplin said that the difficulties from the 
brickmakers’ point of view were easily got over in 
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one sense, but not in another: the chief difficulty 
would be in burning the bricks so as to keep the 
standard, and the apathy of a great number of 
brickmakers, who would not care about the 
standard so long as they could sell their bricks. 
The thickness was not so important as the length 
and width, and he considered 8? inches by 4} inches 
to be a satisfactory standard size. He thought a 
committee should be appointed, consisting of 
architects, engineers, surveyors, contractors, brick- 
makers, and others representing the views of the 
conflicting interests, who should decide what the 
standard should be. Then, if the various pro- 
fessions would specify that size, the main difficulty 
would be got over. 

Mr. H. W. Richards said it mattered very little 
what the length was, so long as the just propor- 
tion was kept between the header and stretcher. 

Mr. J. C. Hill said the Fletton brickmakers 
would have no difficulty in working to a standard. 
He thought that architects and others might con- 
fine themselves to a standard size for bricks for all 
work, and leave it to the makers to produce what 
was required. If they did not produce the size 
they would lose orders—that is, if the architects 
would insist on having a brick that would bond. 

Mr. G. Wragge said that, generally speaking, 
the farther south one went the smaller were the 
bricks, and it would be a great advantage if archi- 
tects, engineers, and brickmakers would come to 
some understanding with regard to size. 

Mr. Bernard Dicksee said that the Committee 
thought they ought to assume a size that was most 
in use at the present day, though they would have 
preferred 9 inches centre to centre of joint. They 
measured a large number of bricks, and they found 
that nearly all of them were about 9 inches long, 
and it was felt undesirable to reduce the size. The 
Committee therefore selected 9| inches centre to 
centre as their standard. 

Mr. S. G. Collier said it would be impossible to 
introduce a standard at once, but it would bea 
great advantage if all bricks were of the same size. 

Mr. Goodenough said they were face to face with 
the fact that it was practically impossible to re- 
commend a specified size when makers from all 
the surrounding districts were supplying the 
London market. 

Mr. Blashill suggested that the Meeting might 
see fit to pass a resolution to the effect that it was 
desirable to get bricks as much of the same size as 
possible. They could hardly differ as to that. If 
they then formed a committee to decide what that 
size was to be, and if brickmakers were to do the 
best they could to supply the architect, engineer, 
and contractor with such sizes, that would help to 
get a standard size fixed. 

Mr. Bates said the bricklayer would produce 
good work if the width of bricks was made in pro- 
portion to the length. Brickwork was done 
cheaper in America than anywhere else, and was 
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it not a fact that the brick there was smaller than 
the average brick in England? The proposed 
method of measuring the bricks was open to 
question ; he had laid bricks measured in the way 
suggested, and the architect was not satisfied with 
the work, as the joints were much fuller than ,’, 
of an inch, although the eight bricks when laid 
dry measured 21} inches. 

Mr. Hill suggested that there should be a 
standard size for facing bricks and a slightly 
smaller size for inside bricks. That would give the 
bricklayer a chance of making a neat joint. They 
did not want to “ hammer down ”’ the inside bricks. 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell said that was a retrograde 
suggestion. What they wanted was to get all the 
joints the same thickness. 

Mr. Searles Wood then moved that a committee 
be formed to consider the desirability of making 
the size of bricks uniform all over the country. 

Mr. Smart seconded this resolution, which was 
put to the meeting and carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
proceedings. 


The National Memorial to Queen Victoria. 


A Special General Meeting, summoned by the 
Council under By-law 60 in compliance with the 
written requisition of twelve subscribing members, 
was held on Monday, the 29th ult., to consider a 
series of resolutions submitted by Mr. Wm. Wood- 
ward |.1.] respecting the scheme recently made 
public for obtaining designs for the proposed 
Memorial to Queen Victoria. The requisition 
was signed by the following members :—Wm. 
Woodward 4.|, Sidney R. J. Smith (F.), Zeph. 
King [f’.], R. Faleoner MacDonald | /.j, Edmund 
W. Wimperis [4.], Arthur G. Morrice [4.], W. 
Hilton Nash [F.), Edw. Monson (F’.), Alfred 
Frampton |.1.], George Judge [/’.|, Henry T. Hare 
[/’.), Harold R. Luck (1.], R. Stephen Ayling | F’.), 
J. Douglass Mathews |/’.).. The resolutions, a 
copy of which had been sent to every member 
residentin the United Kingdom, were as follows :— 


1. That in the opinion of this Meeting the proposed 
National Memorial to Queen Victoria should be 
open to the competition of all British—including of 
course Colonial—Architects, Sculptors, and Artists. 

That the first designs should be in the hands of the 
Committee at the date already fixed—viz., the end 
otf June next—and that from those designs six 
should be selected, the authors of which should be 
engaged to perfect their schemes, and submit them 
at a date to be decided upon by the Committee. 

3. That the author of the design selected from the six 
should be employed to carry out the work in col- 
laboration with the Sculptor or Sculptors whom 
the Committee may designate. 

1, That in the event of the Memorial being thrown open 
to general competition, as above suggested, the 
information furnished to the five architects already 
appointed, for their guidance in the designs, be 
immediately made public. 

». That the whole of the preliminary designs, as well as 
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the subsequent perfected designs, be publicly ex 
hibited. 

6. That these resolutions be at once transmitted to the 
Viscount Esher, with a request that they be laid 
before His Majesty the King. 


The CyHarrman (Mr. Epw. A. Grentne, Vice-President) 
having formally introduced the business, requested the 
Secretary to read to the Meeting the following letters 
received from members on the subject : 

From Mr. Win. Emerson, President. 
26th April 1901. 

Dean Mr. Locke,—With regard to the Meeting convened 
for Monday re the competition for the Queen’s Memorial, 
will you--as I shall not be in town—inform the Meeting 
from me that the committees discussed and considered 
the three points as to whether 

(a) An architect of eminence should be 

prepare designs ; 

(b) There should be an open competition ; 

(c) If a few names should be selected to prepare designs, 

being remunerated for the same. 

The committees, after considerable discussion, agreed 
to adopt the latter course. 

Beyond supplying this information, I do not think there 
is anything further for me to say on the matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Wa. Emerson. 


Past President. 


selected to 


From Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
To the Chairman, 29th April 1901. 

Drar Sm,—I regret that I am unable to attend the 
Special General Meeting of the R.I.B.A. this evening, and 
that I am thus obliged to resort to the less satisfactory 
medium of pen and ink in order to express my views, 
which I hope you will do me the favour to convey to the 
Meeting. 

I wish to enter the strongest possible protest against the 
object for which the Meeting has been convened as ex- 
pressed in the resolutions to be submitted. 

It may be matter of opinion what might have been the 
best course to have adopted in regard to the Queen Victoria 
Memorial—whether to have selected an individual in whom 
confidence could be reposed, or to have a limited competi- 
tion, or to have an open competition. Personally, the last 
proposition is the one against which I should have voted ; 
but that is not the point of my protest. If the nation 
desire that it be left open to all to submit suggestions, let 
this be expressed through the nation’s representatives or 
the Press. What I strongly feel is that the very last body 
which should express such views as are embodied in the 
resolutions to be submitted this evening is the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects; for its doing so would be 
tantamount to asking that its members who have not been 
invited to submit suggestions should be permitted to do so. 
Anything more undignified, or less professional, I cannot 
conceive. The matter has already been carefully consi- 
dered by the responsible advisers of the Crown and by a 
committee composed of the official representatives of 
experts —among them the President of the R.I.B.A.—and 
the procedure recommended by them and adopted by the 
King should in my opinion be accepted by all in a spirit 
of loyalty, as I feel sure would have been the wish of our 
much lamented Queen. 

For the foregoing reasons-- which I hope I have ex- 
pressed clearly and concisely—I most strongly protest 
against the resolutions which are to be submitted to thie 
Meeting this evening; and should the Institute be so 
devoid of what, in my judgment, is due to itself in point 
of dignity and professional etiquette us to adopt them, I 
must respectfully request that such adoption may be 
accompanied by this protest. Believe me, yours very truly, 

J, Macvicak ANDERSON, 


, Bu min sham. 
27th April 1901. 

Dear Smrn,—Referring to your circular calling a Meeting 
of the Institute for Monday next, I regret my inability to 
be present at this Special Meeting to support the resolutions 
submitted by Mr. Wm. Woodward, but trust that they will 
be carried, as, in the interests of the profession, they deserve 
to be. It is also most desirable at the present juncture 
that your President and individual members of your 
Council should state at this Meeting, for the guidance of 
those asked to re them, what their views 
are and what their action has been with regard to this 
national subject, and whether they are prepared to support 
the oe neral principle of competition amongst architects or 
otherwise when asked to advise or express an opinion to 
public bodies. Also whether they are prepared to support 
and actively assist the Birmingham Architectural Associa 
tion in their present endeavour to induce the Council of 
the New University to reconsider their decision with 
respect to the appointment of Messrs. Webb & Bell as 
architects for the proposed Technical Buildings at Bir- 
mingham. 

Av aiting your report, I am, yours faithfully, 

Jounxn Covison Nicon. A.R.IB.A,. 
The Secretary RIB.A. 


From Mr. Philip A. Robson (AL. 


who are elect 


20th April 1901. 

Dear Strn,—The great stir which the decision of the 
appointed committee has created on their selection of but 
six gentlemen—five architects and one sculptor—to com- 
pete in designing the National Memorial to the greatest of 
all Queens augurs most hopefully for the future of the 
arts during this century. It has been said that the Me- 
morial should be the best that the British can produce. 
But why British? Why narrow the scheme? Our late 
Queen not only merits the best possible Memorial, but the 
universal love she inspired should alone be sutticient reason 
to check this insularity. The precise form of the Memo- 
rial is amatter of hot debate, but it is surely clear that there 
must be no poverty of broadmindedness, that the scheme 
must be sufficiently comprehensive to be at once a Valhalla 
of a splendid monarch and of her greatest men. Let 
there be three architectural competitions. One, universal, 
with designs on a very small scale, adjudicated by a strong 
international committee with a British predominance: 
two, a selected competition, the number being dependent 
on the merits of the designs sent in for the first (but not 
exceeding one hundred)—the competitors for this second 
competition to be adequately paid for elaborating their 
previous schemes and preparing models; lastly, the final 
competition, limited to three, from which one design is to 
be selected. Then let the tinal design be elaborated, and 
let there be a single competition for the sculpture by means 
ot models. All these competitions would be adjudicated 
by the same committee, and the designs publicly exhibited 
for the benefit of the fund. Mr. Norman Shaw has said 
that there is no classic school of design in Britain. Even 
if this is so, surely here is the one great opportunity for 
stimulating the desire to create one. \ competition on 
this scale could not fail to increase the national prestige, 
to revivify the arts, and revere our late beloved Queen in a 
lasting way. I understand that the committee desired to 
give one architect the commission in the same way as they 
have appointed Mr. Brock as sculptor, and that the pro- 
fession have to thank the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for even this limited competition. 
However, the matter having gone thus far, there are, at pre- 
sent, only two courses open—(1) for the selected gentlemen 
to proceed with their competition; (2) for them to resign 
en bloc in deference to the loud note of disapproval which 
is being rung throughout the press ; and there is no ques- 
tion but that the latter course would meet with unqualified 
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very rightly, ‘‘ If five, 
, why impose a limit ? 
neither national nor 
is to be done well, 


approval from the public, which asl 
why not twenty ?”’ And further st 
The commonwealth of the arts is 
racial, but universal. If the thin 











it therefore be universal.—I am, dear sir, faitl _ y yours, 
The Sec retary R.I.B.A. PHILI . Rowson. 
Mr. Wm. Woopwarp [A.] said he must first thank the 


Council for having afforded them th 
ing at the earliest possible date afte 
requisition. He proposed first to read 


nity of meet- 
1 a 

lvery of the 
l , then 











to speak shortly to them, and then to ask for that discussion 
which would, he hoped, result in the passing of his resolu- 
tions, or the framing of others having the same object 

viz. that this competition should be open to every archi- 
tect, every sculptor, and every artist. Che eaker, 
having read his resolutions, went on to refer to Mr. Mac 
vicar Anderson’s letter, and expressed his dissent from the 
views stated therein.} Continuing, Mr. Woodward said 
that he and those who thous e it W ith him were desirous of 
doing the best they could t v that art in this country 
was not on the ebb, but that it was 01 flow, and that 
there must be dormant in the n f many of the 
younger members of the Institute, in the minds of many 
young sculptors, and particularly in the minds of artists, 
ideas and grand conceptions which might not present 
themselves to the minds of thi eminent persons who 
had been singled out for the work. Mr. Mac Anderson 


had referred to the Press, but if ever there 


upon which the Press was unanimous in its « 


is a subject 
pression of 











opinion it was on this particular subject of the Memorial 
to Queen Victoria. The Times, in a very fair leading 
article, had given the pros and cons of public competition, 
and though the writer of the article, which was pposed 


to have been inspired, deprecated this princ iple of open 
competition in its main features, he very carefully pointed 
out that the nation evidently desired that the Memorial 





should be open to public nse 2 tion. It must be remem- 
bered that this was a Mer il which the nation desired 
should be erected in commemoration of one of the 
grandest monarchs of the inde st nati in history. 
The funds were public funds. There was no intention of 
getting a grant from Parliament. Tt was therefore only 
natural that the public, who subseribed the funds, should 
desire to have some small voice as to the way the money 
was to be expended. so lar as expressi yn in the Press 
went, the public were unanimous that this should be open 
to public competition, and, notwithstanding the views en- 
tertained by Mr. Macvicar Anderson, thei t President, 
he hoped the Meeting would record its opinion that the 


present was an opportunity to raise a monument to their 
glorious, lamented Queen which should last for ages as the 
exemplification of the art of this particular era. Not 
only would it be the prevailing monument of the genera- 
tion, but it would be the prevailing monument, the artistic 
outcome, of the feelings prevalent among the architects 
and sculptors of the day. Reverting to the history of the 
scheme, the Meeting was aware that a general committee 
had been formed, and subsequently a sub-committee 
appointed. One of the members of the sub-committee 
was the President of the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects. In the letter read to them that evening the Presi- 
dent had given them no indication whatever of the part 
he had taken in the proceedings, or as to what views he had 
expressed as regards the ] eneral body of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. He should have 
thought that the President would have desired to give the 
Institute over which he presided the opportunity of bestow 
ing upon the nation the best that could emanate from the 
brains of the members of the Institute; but there was not 
one word in the President’s ndicate what his 
opinions were on the matter, and for this omission he 
(the speaker) ventured to express his deepest regret. 


was 


“2 
feelings ot 
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The Cuarruan pointed out that it was quite impossible 
for the President, as a member of the Committee, to make 
public what had transpired in their deliberations, or to 
intimate what his opinion or any opinion expressed on 
that Committee had been. 

Mr. Woopwarp, continuing, said that, with regard to the 
five selected architects, everyone admitted the merits, the 
artistic skill, and the ability of each of them ; but it was im- 
possible for any of those five architects to know more than 
any other five architects could know of the particular 
character of the design requisite for this Memorial. If the 
intention had been to erect a cathedral, a hospital, or an 
asylum, a selection of five architects known to be especially 
skilled in such buildings would have been perfectly legiti- 
mate. But, unfortunately for this country, and for archi- 
tects, there never had been an opportunity for the exhibition 
of skill in this particular direction of architectural design. 
Therefore, why these five architects as apart from any other 
five architects, or any other fifty architects, were selected 
by the Committee was a matter he could not for a moment 
understand. It had been said that open competition 
would involve very considerable trouble on the part of the 


assessors. He was not so sure, however, that the Com- 
mittee would be overrun with designs for such a 
unique competition. But, even supposing they were, it 


wouls be easy for any committee to select at once the 
particular designs worthy of further consideration in view 
of the ultimate choice. Some of the finest buildings in 
modern times were the result of open competition—the 
Paris Opera House, for insiance, and our own Houses of 
Parliament. Soin this case, they were more likely to get 
the best talent possible by open competition than by one 
restricted to only five architects. The resolutions he had 
to propose were but tentative: they were simply his own 
ideas, and possibly members might suggest something 
more satisfactory; but he hoped that members would 
express their opinion as to the resolutions, and, if they did 
not adopt them, that they would adopt something similar 
in principle, so that the object of open competition would 
be attained. [The speaker concluded by formally moving 
his first resolution. 

Mr. Oswaup C. 


Wytson [F’.], in seconding, expressed 


his regret that the Council of the Institute had not called 
a meeting earlier to discuss this important question. The 
announcement that five architects had actually been 
appointed had taken everyone by surprise. Nobody 


) have any real knowledge of what had been 
happening. The whole proceedings had been a great deal 
too hurried, and kept quite unnecessarily secret. That 
seemed to be the universal feeling, and comments in the 
Press emphasised the view. It was the province of the 
Institute to consult the interests of the profession in a 
case like this, and to protest against their being ignored 
in a matter of so much importance and popular interest 
s this National Memorial. As to the difficulty of assessing, 
supposing this were to be an open competition, that was 
not an insuperable difficulty; and the question might be 
determined by the competitors themselves. 

Professor Brresrorp Pire [F’.) said he sympathised 
entirely with Mr. Woodward’s views, but he wished to 
move an amendment on his first resolution. That resolu- 
tion seemed to him to be inconsistent with the second 
resolution, and his amendment would meet that incon- 
sistency. He could not see, for instance, how a competi- 
ion could be open to all British, including of course 
Colonial architects, when the designs had to be in the 
hands of the Committee by the end of June. The amend- 
ment he ventured to propose was to read, instead of Mr. 
Woodward’s words, the following: ‘* That, considering the 
deep and widespread interest manifested throughout the 
Empire in the proposed national monument to hey late 


seemed t 


lamented Majesty Queen Victoria, and in view of the limited 
opportunities for the exercise of monumental design in 














London that have been offered during recent years, and 
the absence of useful precedents, this Special General 
Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, of 
which her late lamented Majesty was Patron throughout 
her long reign, respectfully urges upon the Executive 
Committee of the National Memorial its earnest convic- 
tion that designs should be invited in open competition 
from all British architects for this most important and 
unique monument, which it hopes would then become 
representative of the best and most enthusiastic efforts of 
modern monumental architectural art; and, further, this 
Meeting would suggest to the Executive Committee the 
necessity of affording sufficient time for the preparation 
and submission of designs by architects resident in all 
parts of the Empire, of whom many are members of this 
Royal Institute.’ He trusted that amendment would 
receive support. As a member of the Council he might 
be permitted to say that the subject had not been before 
the Council in any form at all. The reason it had not 
been before the Council was, he supposed, because the 
President of the Institute, in his official capacity, had 
been put upon the Executive Committee, and that was an 
honour done to the Institute, and a recognition of the 
Institute by those in authority, for which they should be 
thankful. Of the action of the President on that Com- 
mittee, this they could say with certainty, that whatever 
advice he had offered it had been dictated by his regard for 
the interests and the dignity of the profession, and in what 
he conceived to be its true interest. The nature of that 
action he had not in any degree revealed to them, and in 
this, of course, he was perfectly right. He was acting as 
a member of a concrete body, and was not in a position 
without their authority to reveal what took place at their 
Board. He had, however, very kindly mentioned in his 
letter the three courses discussed by the Committee, 
though he did not tell them which course: he had sup- 
ported. Following upon that letter, and upon the infor- 
mation which it placed before the Meeting, it seemed 
perfectly open to them to discuss one or other of these 
courses considered by the Committee. If a mistake had 
been made, surely the mistake must be rectified. It was 
idle to say that because it had been done officially, there- 
fore it could not be rectified. No one would assert that a 
mistake had been made in manner or form by the Com- 
mittee, but in judgment only, and if they confined their 
resolution to that point they would carry whatever 
decision they arrived at with more dignity and with more 
usefulness than if they discussed at large mistakes they 
imagined had been made in other directions. With 
regard to the whole subject of competition, it must be 
borne in mind that the Council of the Institute and its 
President had from time to time been most energetic in 
repressing competition, possibly feeling that the com- 
petition fever had been the cause of many disastrous ills. 
The competition fever dominated small bodies, often with 
unsatisfactory results to both parties; but there were 
occasions, and he venturel to think this was one, on 
which open competition could do good. For the reasons 
indicated in his amendment, he thought it would be well 
if they could send up an expression of opinion, and fortify 
that expression of opinion in some concise way by the 
reasons which had led up to it, so that it might go before 
the Advisory Committee as more or less a consultative docu- 
ment. What they objected to in the profession, and the 
point to which the action of the Council and the President 
had always been directed, was the abuse of the com- 
petitive system ; but he ventured to suggest that the system 
had its uses. If there were no use there would be no 
abuse. But they must not let their blind dread of abuse 
drive them in the opposite direction, of drying up all 
the channels of originality which competition produced. 
There was one point upon which he knew the President 
felt very strongly, and the feeling was shared by many 
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others among them 


viz. the enormous waste of money 
that the competitive system caused to the profession. 


But that objection did not apply in the present case. 
This was a case, he ventured to think, in which the Lamp 
of Sacrifice would burn very brightly amongst her six 
brethren. With regard to the possible success of com- 
petitions in such subjects, it must be borne in mind that 
in monumental architecture there was very little basis for 
mental stimulus to go upon. The conditions were of the 
widest character, and unless the mind was kept fertile, 
and kept on what might be called the imaginative plane, 
no success would be achieved. He would remind them of 
the competition which resulted in perhaps the finest monu- 
ment of their era—viz. the Wellington monument in St. 
Paul’s. That was a monument as to the merits of which 
both sculptors and architects were in agreement ; and that 
achievement was the result of open competition. Had 
they attempted to elect an artist for the work, he could 
not imagine any Committee of Selection singling out 
Stevens—who previous to that time had produced nothing 
beyond some small but wonderful decorative work in the 
metal trades. The habit of competition was as old as 
the Greeks, and had flourished in the Renaissance. 

Mr. H. V. Lancuester [4.} seconded the amendment. 
He most cordially agreed with all Professor Pite had said 
on the subject. Mr. Anderson said in his letter that the 
Institute should be the last body to raise this question ; 
but surely it was for the representative body of architects 
to take the lead in expressing an opinion on an archi- 
tectural question. Surely, also, they were guilty of nothing 
irregular in expressing their feelings, not for the sake of 
architects, but of the public ; for nobody expected that the 
work putinto this Memorial con amore would receive more 
than a labourer’s wage in the result. Architects doing the 
work would put into it the very best of which they were 
capable, because they would be proud and anxious to be 
associated with such a monument; and if it were an 
open competition they would hardly expect to be gainers 
in pocket. They were all anxious that there should be 
every chance given to secure the greatest work that the 
age could produce. Mr. Pite had said so ably all that 
was to be said on the matter that he (the speaker) would 
add nothing more, except to express his strong agreement 
with his amendment. It was much simpler and more 
comprehensive, and, with all deference to Mr. Woodward, 
he thought it more likely to be attended to than his first 
resolution. 

Mr. E. W. Wimpents [4.] said he desired to lend very 
hearty support to Mr. Pite’s amendment, but he should at 
the same time like to thank Mr. Woodward who had been 
the means of bringing forward this matter. They were 
met under very peculiar circumstances, and they should 
make some effort to keep their proceedings above the 
plane of personality. In all the objections and criticisms 
as to the course pursued by the Committee, there was no 
doubt that a consensus of recognition was granted most 
loyally to the five gentlemen who had been selected to 
compete for the Memorial. Those gentlemen had done 
much to raise the standard of architectural art, and had 
helped to found a national architecture, of which the 
young men in due time would be the exponents. But 
the official recognition bestowed upon these professional 
brethren of theirs, and which they did not grudge them in 
the least, was also an official rejection, for there were other 
names which would readily occur to them which should 
have been included. That brought him to the point of the 
peculiar circumstances under which they had met. Any 
protest the present Meeting might think fit to utter must 
lack the voice of those of recognised ability and unques- 
tioned eminence in their profession, for this reason: that 
men of the highest attainments whose opinions would 
make any protest cogent and not to be neglected, were in 
an invidious position, which prevented them making any 
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utterance at all. So, should it be held, as probably would 


























be the case, that the protest raised by the present Meeting 
was backed only by young nd little nown men, ich 
criticism was to be met by the e who 
could have helped by virtue of the t had their 
mouths shut by the official selection a and 
because they would be open to the ¢ é pers envy. 

He trusted, however, that this protest, « ing as it did 

from the Royal Institute « Bri \ € epre 
sentative body of their art, would receive iera non 
that score. But there was sometl | . There 
was the recognition which attacl he position of 
man recognised by all, either in this country or anywhere 
else, as the master mind of chitectu ut in the 
present day—viz. Mr. Norman Sha Mr. Not 1 Shaw 
had expressed his views on the matter to the effect that 
the competition should be ely l, and no 
body of architects could te it } cular 
expression of opinion. Another point, the funds to pay 
for this monument were not derived from taxation; they 
were not tribute money bearing the image and supe1 
scription of authority upon freewill 
offering which could only be worth having if it bore upon 
it the legend, ‘“* The nation has given of its best Should, 
however, the proceedings that had bee taken be allowed 
to go unquestioned, and their grievance | ed, this 
Memorial must go down to posterity, not the best that 
the nation had to offer, not as the best which the nation 
would have offered, but as the best that it s allowed ti 
offer. 

Mr. A. Frampton [A.| said that the question of the p1 
vision of this Memorial to our late Queen was a national, 
an Imperial question, and the most impx hat had 
ever been discussed within the walls of the | Institute 
The Committee had invited the whole of the Britis] 
Empire to contribute to the funds, therefore it was the 
duty of the trustees of the money to see t t the got the 
very utmost and the very best possible that money could 
purchase or genius devise. ‘I bt hey must 
search the Empire through lo the best 
could be found. In the case of the Houses of Parliament 
the best was sought for in open competition, and every 
one agreed that the best had been found. It was still 
more desirable that that procedure should be followed 
in the present case. As regards the Colonies one could 
not but feel that they had been treated with a sort of 
silent contempt by ignoring them entirely, : simply 
inviting one architect from Dublin, one from Edinburgh, 
and three from London. It was due tot Colonies that 
they should be considered. By reason of thei patriotism 
and prowess they had the highest claim to our gratitude, 
admiration, and esteem. Therefore let there be an open 
door in this matter, so that everyone throughout the 
Empire could enter and take p this great national 
project which concerned In ¢ usion he 
trusted that everyone would ul l to the I i, and so 
help to secure a monument worthy of their great Queen 
and country. 

Mr. Mavnice B. Apams | F’.) said it \ l be well to have 
the authority for attributing to Mr. Norman Shaw the 
views quoted by a previo peake S r as he was 
aware, the remarks attributed to Myr. Shaw l bee 
printed in the sensational re} he 
by a daily paper, but from his ] Fe My. Norman 
Shaw it was very doubtful etl the in ] 
mouth by the writer in quest ve t: for 
he (the speaker) could si Mr. Sl 
would give expression to words so 1 ed those 
which had been quoted. Persona he was entirely in 
agreement with much that Mr. Pit lucing 
the amendment ; but at the same time felt that if they 
carried this resolution they would make a great mistake. 
He gave way to no onc in his desire to see every young man 
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afforded an opportunity of showing what was in him, and 


to this extent Mr. Woodward was to be thanked for 
bringing the matter forward; but the Institute, considering 
had taken place, weuld be ill-advised to send in a 
formal protest. They might be within their individual 
rights in protesting, but he doubted the wisdom of their 
sa Society. It was no use hitting unless they 
hard; and there was just a possibility of their 
made to look ridiculous. The President was a 
member of the Memorial Committee, and from what he 
(the speaker) knew of him, he was perfectly convinced that 
the President had done his very utmost in the direction 
that had been advocated that evening. He thought they 
should be very careful before committing themselves to 
such a protest, or they might do more harm than good. 

Mr. k. W. Wrnpeerts, referring to the last speaker's 
remarks about Mr. Norman Shaw’s views on the matter, 
said he would not guarantee the source of his information, 
but should like to say that it was not in a sensational 
paper, and that the interview was one of some length. 
Beyond that he should like to say that it seemed to 
coincide with the views Mr. Norman Shaw had expressed 
in days gone by, and which one would expect him to hold. 

Mr. Woopwakp said that as his only object was to secure 
open competition, he was perfectly willing to adopt and 
support Prof Pite’s amendment to the utmost of 
his power. ‘Therefore he begged leave to withdraw his 
resolution. 

Mr. Strvanus Treva '/’.) said there was one point he 
should like to refer to—viz. their feeling of loyalty to the 
late Queen. He could not help feeling that that question 
had been to a very great extent ignored. With regard to 
what had been said about the Colonies: it should be re- 
membered that they had some very able men indeed in 
Canada and in Australia, at the Cape, and elsewhere in 
their Colonies, and it would be a very great slight to the 
men who had come forward so nobly in the recent South 
African business to ignore them altogether; it would be 
one of the worst examples that could be set here in this 
centre of the Empire. They were too prone to look at 
these things as if they concerned London alone. They 
should rather endeavour to expand themselves with the 
Empire, and show themselves to be Imperialists in the 
proper sense of the term. He should like to go one step 
farther, he would have them look upon themselves as citizens 
of the world, asit were, and throw the competition open to 
all, without regard to country, so as to secure for their 
Memorial the best art the world was capable of producing. 
To sit down quietly and not enter a protest, and not even 
discuss a matter of this sort, was simply ludicrous. He 
could not understand any man brought up in the school 
of architecture, where he was taught to reason out his 
plans and designs, submitting himself io a position of that 
sort. He most heartily supported Mr. Pite’s resolution. 
It had now become the substantive motion, but he was 
delighted that Mr. Woodward, to whom their best thanks 
were due for having brought the matter forward, had had 
an opportunity of doing it. 

Mr. GrorGce Exxkrineron [F’.. said it was much to be 
regretted that their President was unable to assist them with 
his views on the matter. As far as they understood, also, 
it had not come before the Council nor been discussed by 
t} . Therefore the general body were only fulfilling 
their proper function in calling this Meeting in a constitu 
nal way to discuss the thoroughly. It 
eessary to emphasise that point for the benefit, possibly, 
present who was wavering as to his vote on the 
Che Institute ought to lead public opinion on a 
matter of this sort. They existed for that purpose. It 
was not necessary for them to wait till the press gave an 
indication as to which way the wind was blowing. It was 
for the Institute to move in this matter, as being one on 
which they could speak and act as experts. They should 
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know better than anyone else what was the right thing to 
do, and with all respect and with firm unanimity of pur- 
pose they should submit their views to the proper quarter. 
It might almost be anticipated that a dignified protest 
coming from them as a body would have the effect they 
desired. Many of the evils they deplored were wrought 
from want of knowledge, and not from want of desire to 
do what was right on the part of those in authority. In 
addition to that, what had been said about the Colonies— 
and, for the matter of that, the provinces too—was a point 
which ought to have been brought very strongly before 
those who were responsible for the arrangements, because 
there was no doubt that among all those, both the junior 
men and those who were quite resigned to being designated 
the unknown men of the Institute, there was a feeling that 
they would like to give of their best in kind, and if they 
were to be debarred the opportunity of perhaps realising 
the one brilliant idea that might come to them in a life- 
time in a chance like this it was very hard. He did not 
see why there should not be a competition—such, for 
instance, as they would have in Paris, where they always 
began with preliminary sketches giving a general idea of the 
design. As far as the feeling of the Meeting went, they seemed 
pretty well of one mind; and it was abundantly clear that 
they were not on unsafe ground, and they need not fear 
the bogey of having no authority. Let them all speak as 
men, with the courage of their opinions and the knowledge 
that they were speaking of that which they knew. 

Mr. J. Dovetass Matuews [F’.] said he thought that 
there was a middle course open to them. After five 
architects had been nominated, and accepted, they would 
be putting themselves in a very invidious position if 
they opposed that which had been already done. He 
quite felt the force of the other view, but he had drafted 
an amendment which to a certain extent went with that 
of Mr. Pite. His proposition was, “ That, the proposed 
Memorial to Queen Victoria being of intense interest to 
the people of the Empire, prior to the preparation of 
designs by the architects invited to compete there should 
be afforded to any person so disposed, the opportunity to 
submit suggestions, either drawn or written, with the 
author’s name attached, for exhibition.”’ That would 
enable architects, sculptors, persons of fertile imagination, 
and others generally to submit their ideas. They must 
not forget that the interest taken in this Memorial was 
universal; something was wanted entirely different from 
anything that had been produced before, and therefore the 
more suggestions they could get on this matter the better. 
No doubt there would be a great many suggestions offered 
which would not take two seconds to deal with, but on 
the other hand there might be ideas put forth that would 
be worth the consideration of the competing architects. 
This would allow architects to send in designs. Further, 
his proposal would maintain the appointment already 
made by the Committee, which, they must all feel, was a 
very important point, and especially as the architects 
nominated were gentlemen in whom they all had con- 
fidence, and for whom they all had respect. Therefore 
under the circumstances he put forward the proposal he 
had indicated for consideration, although he was afraid 
the Meeting had made up its mind for competition. 

Mr. Frank Lisnman [A.] pointed out, in reference to the 
remarks of the seconder of the amendment, that the 
Meeting was composed by no means of young and un- 
known men—that the Meeting was a very representative 
one, and included men of all ages and many of recognised 
attainments. 

Mr. H. T. Bonner [A.] thought that the Chairman had 
given the keynote with regard to the Meeting and with 
regard to the method adopted by the Council. It struck 
him as being somewhat singular. Surely the members of 
the Institute must and should look to the Council not only 
to protect the interests of the Institute, but the interests of 


architects generally. He quite understood the position 
of the President, and that his mouth was closed as regards 
what had taken place on that Committee; but the Council 
might in some way or other have approached the Execu- 
tive Committee and laid their views before it. The Council 
evidently had failed or had not tried to carry out that 
idea. The Meeting that evening was a tolerably represen- 
tative one—quite as much so as they got on any other 
occasions ; and he thought that a protest coming from 
that Meeting would have some good influence, and that 
they should therefore support Mr. Pite’s resolution. 

Mr. A. W. Tanner [4.] said he should like to thank Mr. 
Woodward for the courage and promptitude he had shown 
in bringing this matter forward. Everyone was surprised 
at the limited competition arranged with such extreme 
haste by the Executive Committee, and great credit was 
due to Mr. Woodward for affording this opportunity of 
expressing views in the minds of all. At the same time, 
they, as an Institute, were in a very awkward position in 
the matter. It must be remembered that they were duly 
represented by their President, who had been honoured by 
an invitation to serve upon that Committee. The acts of 
the Committee had been approved by his Majesty the 
King, and they were present as loyal subjects of his 
Majesty. He thought the wisest course would be not to 
send in a formal resolution to the Executive Committee, 
but to lay their views before it by some friend at court. 
He endorsed a very great many of the remarks made by 
Mr. Mathews; if the words he proposed could be embodied 
in Mr. Pite’s resolution it would be better. It should not 
be architects only, but sculptors, and artists, and others 
should be invited to compete. He urged very strongly 
that care should be taken to bring this resolution in some 
informal way before the Committee. 

Mr. E. W. Hupson [A.] said that the awkwardness of the 
position was due, not to the fault of the Institute, but to 
the undue haste — if he might say so, with great respect — 
with which the matter had been pressed forward and 
brought to a focus by the Executive Committee. He 
hoped most emphatically that the Meeting would not 
consider the matter from the point of view of mere ex- 
pediency, but would do what was right in the interests 
of architecture. There were occasions on which great 
questions like this should rise above expediency and 
u false etiquette, and they should express themselves 
according to their true convictions. He could not agree 
with Mr. Mathews’s proposal, because, knowing what 
human nature is, he did not think the eminent men who 
had been invited to compete would take notice of any 
sketches or ideas submitted by other people, even if the 
Executive Committee, now it had gone so far, was duly 
prompted (as it should be by the Institute’s representa- 
tives), and could and would be disposed to lend an ear to the 
wishes of the general body so expressed. He should be 
glad to support a middle course that would meet the case ; 
but he did not think it went far enough, or would answer 
the purpose at all, and under the circumstances he hoped 
this Meeting would support the amendment proposed by 
Professor Pite. 

In reply to the Chairman, Mr. Dovetass Marnews said 
that as the Meeting seemed to be against his proposition 
he did not desire it to be put to the vote. 

Professor Pite’s amendment was then put from the Chair 
as a substantive motion, and upon a show of hands was 
carried by a large majority, four members voting against it. 

The CHarrman, in conclusion, said that there was a 
precedent for the decision come to by the Committee, for in 
the case of the Prince Consort Memorial six architects were 
invited to compete, and there was no other competition. 


The President, at the Annual General Meeting 
on the 6th inst., stated in reply to Mr. Woodward 
that the Resolution of the Special General Meeting 
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had been before the Council at their Meeting 
that afternoon, and would be forwarded to Lord 
Iisher on the following day. 


The President’s Nomination. 

At the Meeting of Monday, the 6th inst., before 
proceeding with the business of the evening, the 
President addressed the following remarks to the 
Meeting : 

GENTLEMEN,—Before proceeding to the formal 
business of moving the adoption of the Annual 
Report, I wish to express to you, and also to the 
Council, my deep sense of the very great honour 
the Institute has done me in nominating me for 
the Presidentship for a third year. I feel it a very 
high honour, more especially having regard to the 
unanimous nomination of my own colleagues, with 
whom I am naturally intimately acquainted; and 
I look upon it as a formal approval of whatever I 
have attempted to do in the interests of the 
members of the Institute during the two years of 
my office. I can only say, Gentlemen, that in 
nominating me this third year, I very greatly 
appreciate your kindness, and I shall do my 
best, as I hope I have done before, to further the 
interests of art and architecture and of the pro- 
fession at large, and to extend the influence of 
this great Institute. 


The Suspension of By-law 26. 

At the Meeting of Monday the 6th inst., on 
the conclusion of the discussion on the Annual 
Report and of the ordinary business of the Annual 
General Meeting, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge [/’.] brought 


forward the Resolution appearing against his 
name in the notice-paper—viz. ‘‘ That in the 


opinion of this Meeting it is not desirable that 
By-law 26 be repeatedly suspended. ‘he Royal 
Institute looks to the Council to put forward each 
year a nomination for the Presidency in accord- 
ance with the constitution of the Institute as laid 
down in the By-laws.”’ 


Mr. Ripce said that at the Meeting three weeks ago 
he had said what he had to say on this subject. What 
occurred then showed the absolute necessity for some 


Resolution of this sort, because it had become the habit 
to suspend the By-law. In fact, the By-law was ignored 
in favour of a proceeding which was growing into a custom. 
It was, he thought, a matter of considerable importance 


that, unless there was good reason to the contrary, 
they should keep to the By-law. In case there was any 
objection to the Resolution, he should like to say some 


thing in reply ; but from what took place the other day 


he thought the Resolution would pass 
Mr. H. Harpwicke Lanaston [A.| seconded the Resolution. 
Mr. Wa. Woopwanp [A.) said that in the future when it 
was proposed to suspend the By-law he would suggest that 
the Meeting be informed whether or not the sanction of the 
four Vice-Presidents had been obtained to the proposal. 


If it were known that the four Vice 
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Mr. Woopwarp: With the sanction of the four Vice- 
Presidents ? 

The Present: All the members of the Council cannot 
attend the Meetings ; but there had always been absolute 
unanimity among those present when it had been decided 
to recommend the suspension of the By-law. 

Mr. Lanasron said he had only seconded the motion pro 


forma, but he would suggest that there should always be 


It would then 
There 
that 


two names put forward for the Presidency. 
be real voting. At present it was not voting at all. 
should be more than one person nominated, so 
members should have their choice. 

Mr. Epwin T. Hauu ‘F’.} pointed out that the By-laws 
provided for that. If another name were wanted it could 
be added on the nomination of seven subscribing members. 
With regard to Mr. Woodward’s suggestion, it was not 
desirable to separate the four Vice-President members of 
the Council from the action of the other members. It 
was very undesirable to have cliques on the Council. 

Mr. Joun Suaren [F’.] said it seemed rather an academic 
Everybody would agree that it was not advis- 
able to suspend by-laws frequently. That was a matter 
there could be no dispute about. But members of the 
General Body could not know the reasons which induced 
the Council tv put forward these propositions for suspend- 
ing the By-law. On general grounds it was undesirable, 
and the Council were fully aware of it, but sometimes it 
was the best course the Institute could follow. 

Mr. Hau said he would simply suggest to Mr. Ridge 
that it was not desirable to put such a Resolution to the 
Meeting. 

Mr. Ripe said he should quite agree with Mr. Hall had 
it not been for the action of the Chair three weeks ago, when 
members were practically told that it had become so much 
a custom that it would be almost a slight on the existing 
President if he were not put up for the third year. 
He, like others, felt the absurdity of putting abstract 
Resolutions, but there seemed no alternative. It 
looked as if the By-law was to be followed only in 
exceptional cases. If it were suspended for a third 
year, why not for a fourth? When these By-laws 
were written, it was most distinctly understood that there 
should be a change every two years. There was a very 
strong opinion among members that there should be more 
changes in the Council. It was this idea of stagnation 
that was doing so much harm to the Institute, and 
weakening its influence; and this unfortunately was 
happening at the time when there was apparently some 
chance of the Institute representing the profession and 
influencing the public. The Institute had had better 
opportunities of doing that in the last few years than they 
had ever had before; but unfortunately very little 
good resulted from those opportunities. He did not want 
any abstract Resolution. Having said this, he should 
prefer to let the matter go; but he did protest against 
the By-law not being followed, and its suspension 
being looked upon as the ordinary thing. 

The Prestpenr said he hoped the reason Mr. Ridge had 
given was not the reason why the Council had unanimously 
nominated him again. He was not in the room when the 
voting took place, but he was told that it was a unani- 
mous vote asking him to act fora third year. If he had 
understood that it was because he might feel himself 
slighted it would have been the last thing he should have 
accepted. Mr. Ridge must be under a misapprehension as 
to what was said, for he could not think that such a thing 
was in the minds of the Council when they nominated him 
again. With regard to the other point, that the apathy 
and indifference of the General Body were due to the in- 
competence of the Council, it was quite open to members 
to propose other names than those put forward by the 
Council. They had all the machinery for doing so. For 
himself, he knew the Council very intimately all round, 
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and he had had a good many years’ experience with them, 
and he was perfectly certain that a more competent body 
of gentlemen could not be got together than the present 
Council. 

Mr. Suater said he understood Mr. Ridge to say that he 
was quite satisfied with having made a protest; but if he 
moved the general Resolution that it was undesirable to 
suspend the By-laws except in emergencies, everybody 
would agree with him. He thought the general body of 
the Council must appreciate what Mr. Ridge had said, and 
if he would not press it to a division it would be very much 
better. 

Mr. RipGe said he was quite willing to withdraw his 
proposition. With regard to his view of the Council, the 
President had quite misunderstood him. His contention 
was that a change was required in the Council, not be- 
cause the present Council was incompetent, but because 
it was desirable that a very much larger number of 
practising architects should go on the Council and do the 
work of the Institute in their turn. That was what was 
wanted. He had told people over and over again that if 
they wanted anything done in the Institute they must do 
it themselves. They must attend the Meetings, or they 
must get committees appointed that would do the work 
which they have to do. The Council themselves had not 
the machinery for doing it, although the Council were 
willing to help. He had lately taken up an important 
matter, and, he believed, had pulled it through to something 
like a successful issue, with the co-operation, so far as it 
was necessary, of the Council, and with the very useful 
and most full co-operation of the Secretary. That had 
been done by himself with a few other private individuals. 
That was the only way they could get the work done. He 
did not blame the Council in the least. He did not say 
the Council was incompetent, but he did say that they 
wanted a flow of men through the Council, more men who 
would know something about the Institute and the work 
of it, and the powers and capabilities of the Institute, and 
what the Institute could and what it could not do. That 
was what he wanted. 

The Prestpent stated that this question as to more 
frequent changes in the Council had been raised on one or 
two former occasions ; but if members took the trouble to 
look through the list year by year they would find that 
there was a steady flow of new blood into the Council. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


Mr. Frank BaGGauuay [F’.] writes :— 

Referring to the annual report of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society published in the JournaL on 
the 6th ult., the want of funds disclosed is 
unfortunately no new thing, and the appeals 
made to the profession from time to time do not 
seem to do much to remove the evil. If the 
Society were a branch of the Institute, the latter 
might, and very likely would, insist upon all 
members becoming subscribers: it is to be hoped 
that such an amalgamation will some day be found 
possible. Meanwhile, the Institute cannot very 
well act officially as an agent for the Society, 
but it has occurred to me that unofficially it might 
be possible for the former to encourage certain 
donations to the latter’s funds by letting it be 
known that such donations were expected. For 
instance, when an architect is admitted as a 
Fellow without having passed through the Asso- 
ciate class, it may be assumed that he is a man 
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in a position to afford a substantial donation to 
the Benevolent Society in lieu of the examination 
fees others have had to pay (not forgetting accu- 
mulated interest); and if it were known that such 
a donation were expected there would probably 
be very few to grudge it. Again, when an archi- 
tect obtains an appointment as arbitrator or 
assessor through the intervention of the Institute 
or its President, the commission is probably a 
quite unexpected one, and the fees an addition to 
income not calculated upon : there is not, I think, 
anything unreasonable in suggesting that a per- 
centage of such fees, say even 10 per cent., might 
go to benefit the less fortunate members of the 
profession. The total amount collected in this 
way might not be very large, but it would at least 
help to build up a capital fund. 


New Nominations to Art and Science 
Standing Committees. 

Owing to an oversight the names appended did 
not appear on the nomination list recently issued 
by the Council and Standing Committees. The 
nominations in each case are now made under 
By-law 49 by the following seven subscribing 
members :—Wm. Emerson, Alex. Graham, Edw. 
A. Gruning, John Slater, Edwin T. Hall, Thomas 
Blashill, W. D. Carée. 

To the Art Standing Committee :— 

John Macvicar Anderson, poaeeeedl | 

Edward William Mountford. > Fellows. 
Henry Thomas Hare. 

Robert Shekleton Balfour, Associate. 


To the Science Standing Committee : 
Alfred Saxon Snell, Fellow. 


The late John W. Blakey [4.’. 


The unexpected death from pneumonia of Mr. 
John W. Blakey occurred on March 19th. 
Mr. Blakey was articled to Mr. Thos. Howdill, 
of Leeds, in May 1877, and subsequently entered 
the oftice of a Liverpool firm of architects. While 
in Liverpool he passed the qualifying examination 
of the Institute, and subsequently commenced 
business on his own account. For some years 
past he was widely known and highly es- 
teemed as a quantity surveyor of more than 
ordinary ability, and was entrusted with work 
of considerable importance, both for leading 
architects of the city and for the Liverpool 
Corporation. He also held the appointment for the 
last six years of Lecturer on Quantity Surveying at 
the Liverpool School of Science, a large number 
of successful students testifying to the quality of 
his training and methods. Mr. Blakey took a 
deep interest in the work of the Liverpool Archi 
tectural Society, acting as a member of the Council 
for some ten years, and also in the capacity of 
Librarian. His loss at the early age of thirty-nine 
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is mourned by a large circle of friends, to whom 
he had endeared himself by his geniality and 


sterling qualities. 


Liverpool. Cuartes EF, Dracon [F’). 
REVIEWS, 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

Building Specifications. By John Leaning. 80. Lond. 
1901. Price 18s. net. [Mr. Batsford, 94, High Hol- 


born, W.C. 

Is it not rather to be regretted that it should be 
considered necessary to publish such a volume as 
this for the use of architects and others, and that 
the author should see the advantage of the pre- 
paration of the specification for every building by 
a quantity surveyor, on the plea that architects 
have in many cases no time for this important part 
of their duty? It must surely be known that no 
one but the architect of a building is the author 
best calculated to write the specitication of works. 
Who but the architect can determine the quality 
of the work throughout the building, seen and 
unseen ? and yet how sadly this is poohpoohed by 
so many members of our noble profession. I 
think it unlikely that this elaborate work will be 
of much use to architects in good practice who 
know their work thoroughly. 

Such a work, however. for whomever intended, 
should be accurate, and free from discrepancies. 
Such items as flues, quarter-partitions, plumbers’ 
work, &c., should be differently treated. Ina plan 
on page 7 flues are shown evidently 14 inches by 
9 inches, which is unnecessary, 9 inches by 9 
inches being ample for nearly every apartment 
inabuilding. The author gives quarter-partitions 
14 inches thick: they need not be, excepting for 
bricknogging. In plumbers’ work the description 
is rather vague; no drips are mentioned, and 
this imports an insufficient description into this 
model specification. Two flat pieces of slate and 
rebated slate roll are a poor description of ridge 
covering ; lead or red or blue Staffordshire solid 
ridge is the only sound ridging. Why does the 
author, in the section on drainage, make no 
mention of an intercepting trap and clearing eye ? 
Kssential details of practical work are so little 
understood in bringing out an elaborate work of 
this kind, so many other matters having to be con- 
sidered, but when students are thought of one 
cannot be too accurate. I have little doubt that 
a copy of a complete specification drawn by any 
architect of ability for any important building, 
not by any means a large one, would be of greater 


service to most. It may seem ungracious in 


reviewing such an able work to cavil at small 
matters of detail, but it is so important in every 
building that all practical items should be per- 
fectly understood by the architect in the prepara- 
tion of a specification. 


KBENEZER GREGG. 
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Construction of Buildings: Building used partly as 
a Dwelling and partly for Trade. 


DICKSEE VU. HOSKINS. 


This case, which was heard in the King’s Bench Division 
on the 24th and 25th April, was stated for the opinion of the 
Court by a metropolitan police magistrate who had allowed 
a builder’s appeal to him under section 150 of the London 
Building Act 1894. On 11th July 1900 the respondent 
Hoskins, a builder, served notice on the appellant, a district 
surveyor, under section 145 of the Act, of the proposed erec- 
tion of a building at No. 87, Old Kent Road, together with 
plans showing that the proposed building was the re-erection 
of a licensed beerhouse on the site of an old beerhouse 
called the ** Horse Shoe.” On 16th August the appellant, 
as such district surveyor, served upon the respondent a 
notice of objection to the proposed erection of the building 
under section 150, on the ground that it would be a contra- 
vention of subsection 2 of section 74 of the Act, and the 
respondent appealed to the magistrate. 

It was proved or admitted that the building when 
erected would exceed ten squares in area, and would con- 
tain (1) in the basement, wine and beer cellars; (2) on the 
ground floor, a bar, public lobby, saloon bar, private bar, 
bar parlour, and a public room; (3) on the first floor, a 
sitting-room, three bedrooms, and a kitchen; and (4) on 
the top floor, attics. That the old house called the “ Horse 
Shoe ”’ and the site of the new building was licensed and 
used, and the new building, when completed, would be 
licensed and used for the sale of wine and beer to be con- 
sumed on or off the premises under the Beerhouse Act 
1830 (11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. ¢. 64), and the Refresh- 
ment-House Act 1860 (23 & 24 Vict. c. 27), and the Acts 
amending the same respectively. That the trade of the 
house would be carried on in the basement and ground 
floor, and the licensee and his family would reside on the 
upper floors. The whole building would be covered by the 
justices’ certificate and the Excise licence. The plans had 
been submitted to and approved by the licensing justices 
for the Newington Division. That the floors separating 
the ground floor from the first floor, and the staircase 
leading to the first floor, would not be constructed of tire- 
resisting materials, and if subsection 2 of section 74 of 
the Act applied to the building the provisions of that 
section would be contravened. It was contended by the 
appellant that subsection 2 of section 74 applied to the 
proposed building as it was to be used in part for the pur- 
pose of the trade of a beerhouse and in part as a dwelling- 
house. It was contended by the respondent that subsec- 
tion 2 of section 74 did not apply to a beerhouse, and the 
decision in Carritt v. Godson (1899), 68 Law J. Rep. 
(). B. 799; L. R. (1899) 2 Q. B. 193, was relied on. 

The magistrate found as a fact that the basement and 
eround floor were intended to be used for the purpose of 
the trade of a beerhouse, and that the part above the 
ground floor was intended to be used as a dwelling-house 
for the licensed occupier. He held that the case was 
voverned by Carritt v. Godson, and accordingly allowed 
the appeal and overruled the objection of the district 
SUrVE yor. 

H. E. Avory, K.C., and E. Rowsell, for the district sur- 
veyor. W. O. Danckwerts, K.C., and W. F. Craies, for 
the builder, were not called upon to argue. 

The Court (Lord Alverstone, L.C.J., and Lawrance, J.) 
held that the magistrate was right; subsection 2 of sec- 
tion 74 was not intended to apply to the use of rooms in 
one dwelling-house partly for trade and partly for resi- 
dence, the lower for the business of a beerhouse, and the 
upper for the domestic use of the beerhouse keeper. The 
reasoning of Carritt vy. Godson supported this view.— Law 
Journal, 
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Contract : Sub-letting : Responsibility for Delay. 
LESLIE AND CO. (LIMITED) U. THE MANAGERS OF THE 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS DISTRICT. 


This was an appeal by the plaintiffs from the judgment 
of the Divisional Court (Mr. Justice Bigham and Mr. 
Justice Phillimore) reversing an order made by Mr. Pollock, 
one of the Official Referees, reported in the JourNaL 
R.1.B.A., Vol. VIT. 1900, p. 283. The case came on in the 
Court of Appeal before the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Justice Collins, and Lord Justice Romer. The fol- 
lowing report is from The Times of the 30th April: 

The question in the case arose upon a_ contract 
entered into between the plaintiffs, Messrs. Leslie & Co. 
(Limited), and the defendants for the erection of a 
hospital for infectious fevers at Hither Green, Lewisham. 
A great part of the work had been let out to sub-contractors 
and experts, including Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth, and 
Messrs. Berry & Sons, of Westminster. The question 
was who was to be responsible for alleged delay on the 
part of these suk-contractors? The contract between the 
plaintiffs and defendants was dated 23rd July 1895, and 
was contained in a volume which, with the specifications, 
covered 436 pages. It provided that the plaintiffs should, 
at their own cost, execute “the works’? shown on the 
plans, including the chimney-stacks and heating apparatus 
mentioned below. The time in which the work was to 
be completed was two years, and the price to be paid 
was £210,688. The contract contained the following 
general clauses :—‘* 33. The managers (the defendants) 
reserve to themselves the right to employ other parties 
to execute the works for which provisions are made, 
and to deduct the full provided amounts (i.e. the prime 
cost plus 10 per cent. thereon) from the contract sum. 
In such eases the contractors (the plaintiffs) are to 
allow such parties every facility for the execution of 
their several works simultaneously with their own. The 
managers are to be at liberty to omit any provisional 
sums or quantities. The contractors ave to pay the sub- 
contractors the amounts provided in the contract for such 
purpose, or less or more as may be certified, and the pay- 
ments thus made will be considered as work done by the 
contractors and will be included in the certificate to the 
contractors next following such payment. No payment 
is to be made to such sub-contractors except upon the 
architect’s certificate. ‘The contractors are to pay such 
amount as may be certified from time to time within 
seven days from the date of the certificate, and should 
the contractors neglect or refuse to make such payment 
within the stipulated period, the managers shall be at 
liberty to pay the amount direct to such sub-contractors 
and to deduct from the contract sum the gross amount 
which the contractors have included in their estimate in 
respect of such work and their profit thereon, the amount 
so to be deducted not being less in any case than such 
umount so certified. The contractors are to attend with 
all building trades upon the said sub-contractors, which 
is to include cutting away for the same and making good 
after the same, and allowing the free use of such plant, 
tackle, and scaffolding as the contractors may be using 
for their own purposes. Contracts will during the 
progress of the works be let to other persons for water 
and steam mains .. . and other works. The con 
tractors are to allow such persons full opportunity to 
carry on their works simultaneously with their own.” 
The contract also provided for the retention by the 
defendants of £10,000 as security for its due performance. 
Alterations and omissions from the specifications were 
to be allowed and made only on the direction in writing 
of the architect. Among the works to be erected were 29 
chimney-stacks, and with reference to them a correspond- 
ence took place between Mr. Edwin ‘I. Hall, the architect 
of the defendants, and Messrs. Doulton, as a result 


of which a price of +137 10s. for each stack was named. 
The contract contained the following clause relating par- 
ticularly to these chimney-stacks:—‘ The contractors 
shall provide the sum of £137 10s. prime cost for each 
central stack of flues in large wards above the level of 
the ground floor. These stacks will be of faience, fire- 
clay, terra-cotta, and concrete, and, including hearths, 
grates, &c., will be supplied, fixed, and finished complete 
by a specialist potter. The contractors are to supply all 
necessary scaffolding, plant, water, and hoisting.’’ The 
plaintiffs then communicated with Messrs. Doulton, who 
undertook to do the necessary work. Part of the claim 
in the action arose from the alleged delay on the part of 
Messrs. Doulton in doing this work. A second head of 
claim arose from a sub-contract for the supply of the 
necessary steam and hot-water apparatus. Thé contract 
contained the following clauses relating particularly to 
this apparatus: -‘ The hot-water supplies to baths, 
lavatories and sinks, except where otherwise specified, 
the hot water, heating, &c., . . . will be done by 
specialists, but the contractors are to attend on, cut away 
for, and make good after them. The hot services will be 
brought by the specialists to the following points of out- 
let (specifying the same), but the valves thereon are to be 
supplied and fixed by the contractors. Note.—All hot- 
water services, as well as heating apparatus, . will be 
done by specialists.’ On 2nd February a sub-contract 
was made between the plaintiffs and Messrs. Berry «& 
Sons, by which the latter agreed to supply this apparatus 
for £11,900. It was alleged that Messrs. Berry had also 
been guilty of delay in executing this work. The delays 
of the sub-contractors were owing to the difficult and 
special character of the work. Owing to these alleged 
delays the plaintiffs could not complete their works and 
get the architect’s final certificate and payment accordingly. 
They therefore claimed damages on the footing that there 
was an obligation upon the defendants to see that the work 
was done by the specialists and sub-contractors within a 
reasonable time. The claim was referred to Mr. Pollock, 
one of the Official Referees, who considered the contract 
and voluminous correspondence involved in the case. 
Counsel for the defendants contended that they were not 
liable, on the ground that Messrs. Doulton and Berry & 
Sons were sub-contractors with the plaintiffs, and any claim 
for delay lay against them, and not against the defendants. 
The learned Referee held that the defendants were liable to 
the plaintiffs, and the defendants appealed from that deci- 
sion to the Divisional Court, which held that the plaintiffs 
could not impose upon the defendants the consequences 
of the delay of the sub-contractors. The plaintiffs 
appealed. 

Mr. R. M. Bray, K.C., and Mr. T. Ribton appeared for the 
plaintiffs; Mr. English Harrison, K.C., and Mr. Herbert 
Smith appeared for the defendants. 

The Court, having taken time to consider, dismissed the 
appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls read a judgment, in the course 
of which he said that it appeared from the contract and 
the specifications that the plaintiffs were to provide 
everything to make the hospital complete, and that, 
although specialists were to execute some of the works 
so contracted to be executed and provided by the plain- 
tiffs, these latter works formed part and parcel of the 
entire works, for which the defendants were to pay the 
plaintiffs the sum of £210,688, the plaintiffs out of this 
sum paying the specialists. His Lordship then ex- 
amined what took place with regard to Messrs. Doulton 
& Co., the arrangements with them having been carried 
through by Mr. Hall, the architect named in the contract, 
and having gone through the letters that passed between 
the parties, he said that he had come to the conclusion 
that the defendants could not be liable to the plaintiffs 
for the delays of Doulton & Co. The defendants had 
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never contracted with Doulton & Co. The persons who 
contracted with Doulton & Co. were the plaintiffs, and 
the plaintiffs alone. The defendants throughout studiously 
avoided contracting with Doulton & Co., who were sub- 
contractors of the plaintiffs or their agents. Doulton & 
Co.’s work was work which the plaintiffs had contracted 
with the defendants to provide for in the 210,688. The 
defendants never paid Doulton & Co. one penny for 
their work, and were never under any liability to do so. 
Doulton & Co. were paid by the plaintiffs, and by no 
one else. It seemed to him that the Divisional Court 
were quite correct in holding that the defendants were 
not liable to the plaintiffs for the delays of Doulton «& 
Co. If anyone had a remedy against Doulton & Co. it 
was the plaintiffs, and not the defendants. It was said 
that the plaintiffs only contracted with Doulton & Co. 
so as to get rid of the necessity of the defendants having 
to obtain the consent of the Local Government Board to 
a contract between themselves and Doulton & Co., which 
would have been required if the plaintiffs had not con- 
tracted with Doulton & Co. However that might be, 
there stood the plaintiffs’ undoubted contract with 
Doulton & Co., upon which beyond doubt the plaintiffs 
could sue Doulton & Co., and the defendants could not. 
It was next argued that if this was so and the plaintiffs 
sued Doulton & Co. for delays, they would do so as 
trustees for the defendants, and that if the plaintiffs re- 
covered damages from Doulton & Co. they would have 
to hand over the damages recovered to the defendants. 
His Lordship did not agree. The truth was that there was 
no trust at all. How could the plaintiffs be trustees for 
the defendants for what they might recover from the 
specialists, their own sub-contractors, who were merely 
doing the work which the plaintiffs otherwise would have 
had themselves to carry out under their contract with the 
defendants? In his Lordship’s opinion there was no 
substance in the contention. With regard to Messrs. 
Berry & Sons, the above remarks applied to their case, it 
being, if possible, a stronger case than Messrs. Doulton 
& Co.’s against the plaintiffs’ contention. The appeal 
must, therefore, be dismissed with costs. 

The Lords Justices delivered judgments arriving at the 
same conclusion. 


MINUTES. XII. 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

At a Special General Meeting convened by the Council 
on the requisition of twelve subscribing members, and held 
Monday, 29th April 1901, at 8 p.m., Mr. E. A. Gruning, 
Vice-President, in the Chair, with 19 Fellows (including 
3 members of the Council), 45 Associates (including 2 
members of the Council), the Minutes of the Meeting held 
22nd April 1901 [p. 304] were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The Chairman having announced that the Meeting was 
summoned to discuss a series of resolutions to be sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wm. Woodward [4.] with reference to the 
proposal for obtaining designs for the National Memorial 
to Queen Victoria, the Secretary read letters on the subject 
from Mr. Wm. Emerson, President, Mr. Macvicar Anderson, 
Past President, and Messrs. Philip A. Robson and J. 
Coulson Nicol, Associates. 

Mr. Woodward having read and spoken to his resolu- 
tions, the Chairman directed that they be moved and 
discussed seriatim, whereupon Mr. Woodward moved his 
first resolution—viz. That in the opinion of the Meeting 
the proposed National Memorial to Queen Victoria should 
be open to the competition of all British (including, of 
course, Colonial) architects, sculptors, and artists. 


The motion having been seconded by Mr. O. C. Wylson 
F.), an amendment in the terms of the resolution set out 
below, proposed by Professor Beresford Pite [F.] and 
seconded by Mr. H. V. Lanchester [A.], was discussed, and 
Mr. Woodward having withdrawn his resolution, Professor 
Pite’s amendment was put from the Chair as a substantive 
motion, and it was 
Resotvep, That considering the deep and widespread 
interest manifested throughout the Empire in the 
proposed National Memorial to Her late lamented 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and in view of the limited 
opportunities for the exercise of monumental design 
in London that have been offered during recent 
years, and the absence of useful precedents, this 
Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, of which Her late lamented 
Majesty was Patron throughout her long reign, 
respectfully urges upon the executive committee 
of the National Memorial its earnest conviction 
that designs should be invited in open competition 
from all British architects for this most important 
and unique monument, which, it hopes, would thus 
become representative of the best and most en- 
thusiastic efforts of modern monumental archi- 
tectural art. And further, this Meeting would 
suggest to the executive committee the necessity of 
affording sufficient time for the preparation and 
submission of designs by architects resident in all 
parts of the Empire, of whom many are members 
of this Royal Institute. 
The proceedings then closed, and the meeting separated 
at 9.30 p.m. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

At the Sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting (the 
Twelfth General Meeting of the Session), held Monday, 
6th May 1901, at 8 p.m., Mr. William Emerson, President, 
in the Chair, with 18 Fellows (including 8 members of the 
Council), and 12 Associates (including 1 member of the 
Council), the Minutes of the Special General Meeting held 
on the 29th April having been read, the President stated, 
in reply to Mr. William Woodward [4.), that the Resolution 
passed at that Meeting would be forwarded to Lord Esher 
on the following day. The Minutes were then signed as 
correct. 

The President expressed his acknowledgments to the 
Institute for the honour done him in nominating him to 
the oftice of President for a third year. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Professor 
Victor Schréter [Hon.Corr.M., St. Petersburg), and an 
expression of the Institute’s regret at the loss thus 
sustained was ordered to be entered on the Minutes. 

Messrs. John and Joseph Leeming, Fellows, attend- 
ing for the first time since their election, were formally 
admitted and signed the Register. 

The Report of the Council for the official year 1900 
1901, a copy of which had been previously issued to every 
member resident in the United Kingdom, having been 
submitted and taken as read, its adoption was formally 
moved by the President and seconded by Mr. Edw. A. 
Gruning, Vice-President, whereupon a discussion ensued, 
in the course of which an amendment moved by Mr. Lacy 
W. Ridge [Z.] and seconded by Mr. W. Hilton Nash [ F’.}- 
viz. that the paragraph relating to the question of archi- 
tects’ names appearing on advertisement boards be omitted 
from the Report—was put from the Chair, and negatived. 
A further amendment having been proposed by Mr. H. 
Hardwicke Langston [4.] and seconded by Mr. E. W. 
Hudson [4.|--viz. that as the General Body had had no 
voice in the appointment of the representatives referred to 
in the first two paragraphs on page 61 of the Report, the 
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statement was inaccurate that they represented the 
“ Institute,’’ and that the word “ Council ” should be substi- 
tuted in each case—the President ruled that the Council 
were empowered by the Charter to make such appointments 
on behalf of the Institute, and declined to put the amend- 
ment. The motion for the adoption of the Report was 
then put to the Meeting, and it was 

Resotvep, that the Report of the Council for the 

official year 1900-1901 be approved and adopted. 

The Auditors’ Report, having been read, was ordered to 
be printed and appended to the Report of the Council. 

A vote of thanks having been passed by acclamation to 
Messrs. W. Hilton Nash [#’.| and Herbert A. Satchell (A. 
Hon. Auditors for the past year, the same gentlemen were 
nominated to the office for the ensuing year. 

The lists of attendances at the several meetings of the 
Council and Standing Committees during the official year 
having been submitted and taken as read [see Supplement), 
the Council were authorised to appoint Scrutineers to direct 
the election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
ensuing year of office, and report the result thereof to the 
Business Meeting of the 3rd June. 

The existing members of the Statutory Board of Ex- 
aminers were reappointed to the office. 

The following candidates for membership in the various 
classes, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
according to the Charter and By-laws, and admitted by 
them to candidature, were recommended for election :— 
As Frtiows, Joseph Compton Hall, Harry Bell Measures, 
Ellis Herbert Pritchett, F.S.I. (Swindon, Wilts), Nathaniel 
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Young Armstrong Wales (Dunedin, N.Z.); As AssocraTr, 
James Andrew Minty [Quwalified 1885]; As Hon. Corr. 
Memper, Sainte-Marie Perrin (Lyons). 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 9, viz. : 


As FE uows (3). 


HIPPOLYTE JEAN BLANC, RB.S.A., 
(Edinburgh). 
CHARLES FITZROY DOLL. 


EDMUND HAROLD SEDDING (Plymouth). 


I.S.A. Seot. 


As ASSOCIATE. 
ROBERT DOUGLAS WELLS, B.A. 
Student 1898, Qualified 1900). 


[Probationer 1898, 


Mr. Lacy W. Ridge [F.], in accordance with notice, 
moved, and Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [A.] seconded, 
the following resolution—viz. ‘‘ That in the opinion of this 
Meeting it is not desirable that By-law 26 be repeatedly 
suspended. The Royal Institute looks to the Council to 
put forward each year a nomination for the Presidency in 
accordance with the constitution of the Institute as laid 
down in the By-laws.” ‘The matter having been discussed, 
and further proceeding with it deprecated, Mr. Ridge, while 
reiterating his objections to the repeated suspension of the 
By-law, withdrew his resolution. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10.15 p.m. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


By Artuur Cates [F’}. 


VII. LE DIPLOME D’ARCHITECTE ; L’ARCHITECTE DIPLOME: PAR LE 
GOUVERNEMENT FRANCAIS. 


MEDAILLE DE LA SOCIETE DES ARCHITECTES DIPLOMES PAR LE GOUVERNEMENT. 


(EUVRE DE M. LOUIS BOTTEER, 
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LA SOCIETE 


NOT I ENCOURAGE LES HAUTES ETUDES D'ARCHITECTURE 


in the short notice of Le Dipléme d’Archi- 

tecte given at the end of the preceding 
article on the I'cole des Beaux-Arts (No. V. of the 
series, p. 196), and no less so the recent active 
revival of the agitation to obtain in this country 
legislation for the registration of architects, and 
the energetic methods of propaganda adopted by 
the advocates of this remedy for all the ills under 
which the profession of architecture is supposed 
to suffer, render it desirable that more extended 
particulars relating to the diploma should be 
included in this series, as most closely affecting 
the object which it has in view. 

The desirability of a diploma which should bear 
testimony to the ascertained and ascertainable 
qualifications of an architect had for many years 
been canvassed in France, and in 1847 had 
reached so advanced a stage that the Minister 
of Public Works had drawn up for signature by 
the King, Louis Philippe, a royal decree for the 
organisation of the personnel attached to his 
department and of the body of architects. The 
Revolution of 1848 put an end to this scheme. 


T° great interest which has been manifested 


But little progress was made till M. Adolphe 
Lance in 1854 and 1855 published in successive 
numbers of L’ Encyclopédie WMArchitecture a 
series of articles entitled “Du Diplome d’Archi- 
tecte.”’ It was the perusal of these articles by 
the present writer which led to the drawing up of 
the Memorial of the Architectural Association to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, presented 
to the meeting of 38rd December 1855, praying 
that body to establish an examination for students 
which would afford them a satisfactory test of 
qualification, and eventually serve as the basis for 
the issue of such a diploma as would certify that 
the holder thereof is fully qualified to practise as 
an architect. This Memorial is printed in full at 
the end of the present article. 

These articles on “ Le Diplome ”’ were published 
by M. Lance in a collected form, and the pamphlet 
containing them was widely circulated, and may 
even now be usefully referred to for reliable 
information respecting the desirability and cha- 
racteristics of a diploma.* 


* Lance, Adolphe: Du Dipléme @’Architecte. Paris, 1855. 
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On 19th November 1855 J. W. Papworth [F’.| 
read to the Institute a Paper on this pamphlet 
of M. Lance.* At the discussion thereon the 
Memorial of the Architectural Association was 
read, and in the result a strong movement was 
originated, which, after the lapse of many years, 
resulted in the establishment of the present 
Examination in Architecture qualifying for admis- 
sion as Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Thus those who now so greatly 
benetit by the course of education necessary to 
enable them to pass this examination are actually 
indebted to the labours of M. Lance, by which the 
first impetus in this country was so long since 
given to the movement which has produced such 
satisfactory results. 

The questions of L’enseignement de ? Architee- 
ture: hautes études et enseignement professionnel: 
have always taken a prominent place among those 
discussed at the International Congresses of Archi- 
tects. At the Fifth Congress, held in Paris from 
the 30th July to 4th August 1900, M. Pillet, Pro- 
fessor of Descriptive Geometry in the Icole des 
Beaux-Arts, contributed a remarkable paper,t in 
which he indicated the organisation of a country 
with a population of forty millions, with 7,000 ar- 
chitects, 100,000 contractors, 1,500,000 workmen, 
and in which the architect must be not only an 
artist, but a man of learning and a man of 
science. 

Assuming twenty years as the average duration 
of a professional life in full practice, 850 archi- 
tects must be completely trained every year. Of 
these M. Pillet estimated that 100 should be the 
result of the higher education, 200 of secondary 
education equivalent to pupilage, and the re- 
mainder be produced by that method of assimila- 
tion which a sound system should almost eliminate. 

The whole system of organisation, building up 
the scientific, technical, and artistic education, 
and bringing forward the most capable to receive 
the highest instruction, was detailed with extreme 
care by M. Pillet, and when the Paper is published 
in full it will be of great service in aiding the de- 
velopment of education here. 

At the Fourth International Congress of Archi- 
tects, held at Brussels, 28th August to 7th Sep- 
tember 1897, one of the questions for consideration 
was, Faut-il un diplome @architecte ? 

The subject was opened in an exhaustive Paper 
by M. Louis Bonnier, delegate of the Société des 
Architectes Diplémés par la Gouvernement F'ran- 
cais, and now President of that body. 

This Paper, with the discussion and copious 


* Papworth, J. W.: An Abridgement of M. Larce’s 
Essay entitled “On a Diploma in Architecture,’ with 
Remarks and Suggestions. (Papers read at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 1855-56, pp. 23-47.) 

+ 5° Congrés International des Architectes tenu ad Paris 
du 30 juillet aw Vr aotit 1900. Procés-Verbaur Som 
maires. Par M. J. M. Poupinel. Paris, MCMI. P. 19. 
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appendices, giving at length the entire course of 
instruction at the l:cole des Beaux-Arts to obtain 
the “Diplome d’Architecte,’’ is printed in the 
report of the Congress, and, with the discussion 
thereon (pp. 191-257), merits careful perusal and 
study.* 

In that discussion M. De Becker (pp. 221-245) 
reviewed the whole question of the diploma, 
historical and educational, and advocated the 
institution of an obligatory diploma saving the 
rights of architects in practice ; but this could only 
follow the establishment of a thorough system 
of professional and artistic education, which he 
indicated in some detail. This report of M. De 
Becker will remain one of the most valuable 
documents for reference in considering the subject 
of a diploma. 

The Congress unanimously agreed to two re- 
solutions : 

1. A diploma of architect should be established, 
but at least in the first instance it should not 
be obligatory. 

2. The Architectural Societies should unite and 
conduct an energetic campaign to obtain from 
their Governments the institution of the 
diploma. 

Atthe Fifth International Congress of Architects, 
held in Paris 1900, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted (Compte Jiendu p. 82) to the effect : 

That Governments should take steps to protect 
and secure respect for the title of architect, 
by reserving it for the future, and without 
any retrospective action, for architects pro- 
vided with a certificate of capability, or by 
forbidding its use by others; and, further, 
should place such certificate within the reach 
of all by the spreading of special architectural 
education and training. 

M. Bonnier disclaimed any desire that the 
diploma should be obligatory, as many reasons 
combated the adoption of so narrow a view, and 
he admitted that most serious studies might not 
need official recognition, and that one individual, 
gifted with special endowments, might develop 
great talents without that support; but he 
argued that, in the majority of cases, it was well 
that public departments and administrations, and 
the public itself as individuals, should have some 
means of distinguishing the real architects from 
those who, by the aid of others or by self- 
assertion, assumed a title to which they too often 
did little honour. 

In 1840 some of the most distinguished of 
French architects appointed a committee to con- 
sider what steps should be taken, or demanded 
from the Government, to provide a remedy for 
the inconveniences which arose from the absolute 

* Congres International des Architectes, Compte Rend 


Quatriéme Session tenu a Brawvelles du 28 aot au 
1807. Ed. Lyon Claesen. i 
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freedom by which anyone could assume the title 
of architect, and exercise the functions of that 
profession. Krom this the Société Centrale des 
Architectes was established. In 1848 the crea- 
tion of a diploma, obligatory on all architects, was 
proposed. The diseussion Ol this res ilte ad, in 1846, 
in the recommendation that “the creation of a 
diploma is necessary, and it shall be an obli 
gatory qualification, authorising the use of the 


title of architect. 
“ The diploma to be granted by samination 


from which there should be no exemption. 


‘Temporary measures to be taken for the 
preservation of existing rights and positions. 
‘* The diploma to be granted by the Minister of 


the Interior or of Public Works. 
“The diploma not to be obtainable under thirty 
years of age.” 


These labours would have borne fruit, and 
possibly the State would have established a 
diploma or certificate of capability which would 
alone give to its possessor the legal right to take 
the title and exercise the functions of an archi- 


tect, whether for private clients or public depart 
ments; the Revolution of however, inter 
vened, and ended the matter for thx 

The further 


LS4h, 
time. 
subject through 
successive years led to the conclusion that the 
diploma should be optional, and only imperative 
for architects employed by the State, important 
public bodies, and the tribunals. 

In 1855 the articles and pamphlet of M. Lane 


discussion ol the 


revived the discussion; but opinion was greatly 
divided on the question of making the diploma 
obligatory ; and, after the reorganisation of the 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1863, representations to 


the Emperor Napoleon III. and the Minister of 
line Arts led to the institution, in 1867, of the 
Diploma, as the crowning honour and culmination 
of the course of study of architecture in the Ecole, 
but not as an obligatory condition for the practice 


of architecture. 


The first examination was held in July 1869, 
when four candidates were successful; but up to 
and including 1876 only ten diplomas had been 
sranted. This remarkable result of the establish- 
ment of a distinction so long and so earnestly 


ym the events 
the Diploma, 
arnest study, did not 


desired mway have partly esulted fr 
of 1870, and also from the fact 
the result of long years of « 


confer any privilege in the exercise of the pro- 
fession, and did not even assure any advantage to 
those who possessed it. The Diploma was also 
violently attacked as being the extreme glorifica 
tion of an exclusive system of teaching rather 
than a guarantee of professio capability. Thi 


number, 
. combined, 


holders of the diploma, at first few in 
recognising that 1’ 
and by insistent endeavo 1875 obtained 
from the Minister of Public Instruction recogni 
tion of the studies it necessitated. 
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The persistent action of the Société des 
Architectes | iplomés par la Gouvernement obtained 
in time more substantial recognition of the 
professional position of its members. Thus, the 
Préfet de la Seine, on 80th January 1885, directed 
that holders of the Diploma under thirty-five years of 
age should be admitted without examination to the 
appointment ot SOUS-1HUS )M ClLCUVS de troisiéme classe 
of the Direction des Travaux de Paris, provided 
that those so appointed did not exceed one-third 
of the whole number of that class. 

In 1891, by a decree of the President of the 
Republic, the service of architecture of the 
Minister of Public Works for civil buildings and 
the national palaces was reorganised in the follow- 
ing ten grades: Les 
lrehitectes en Chef: Les Lnspectewrs aur Grands 


f saad < Les 


Les Tnspecteurs Genera : 


Les Tnuspecteurs a UEntretien > 


Sous-Inspecteurs aux Grands Travaux : Les Con- 
roleurs : Les Vérificateurs ; Les Conducteurs de 
Travau Les Dessinateurs ; Les Jardiniers. 


The Sous-Inspecteurs aux Grands Travaux are 
appointed by competition under the direction of 
the Conseil Général des Batiments Civils, in which 
the works of the candidates and the diplomas and 
prizes, especially at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, are 
taken into consideration—particularly the Diploma. 

The Society further takes steps to keep before 
the official hierarchy, under whose influence and 
control so much of the architectural work of 
France is placed, the merits and qualifications 
of its members as manifested by the holding of 
the Diploma, which is the result of long and 
serious studies in the Iicole des Beaux-Arts, 
specially qualifying its holders to undertake im- 
portant public works; chiefly by annually sending 
a circular to this effect (with a list of members) to 
the Presidents of the General Councils of each De- 
partment, and to the Prefects of the Departments, 
also to the Mayors of all the towns in which 
members are resident ; and they are justified in 
taking this course by circulars issued by the 
Minister of the Interior in October 1869 and 
October 1871 to the Prefects of Departments, and 
in 1872 to the General Councils of Departments, 
desiring that favourable consideration should be 
given to architects holding the Diploma. 

In Article V. of this series—L’ Mceole Nationale 

Spéciale des Beaux-Arts, Paris, Section @ Archi- 
eclure, p. 196—a short notice is given of the 
conditions under which the Diploma may be ob- 
tained, and most complete details of the entire 
course are given by M. Guédy in his recently 
published comprehensive account of the Archi- 
tectural Section of the I:cole, which occupies 
172 pages,* and in the appendix to the Paper by M. 
Louis Bonnier, Huut-il wi Diplome TArchitecte, 


EHeole Nationale et 


lrchitecture. Varis, 


Guédy, Henry, lL, Enseignement a 


Spe des Beawusr-Arts, Section a 


DSi. 
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pp. 420-503 of the Compte Rendu of the 
Fourth International Congress of Architects, 
Brussels, 1897 (op. cif. p. 258), details of which a 
general idea is given in p. 196 ante, but of which 
the fullest particulars will be found in the two 
works last cited. It is only by a careful examina- 
tion of such details that a true appreciation can 
be attained of the long, severe, and effective 
training essential to the obtaining of the Diploma. 

The Diploma is not to be gained by one 
spasmodic effort made at the close of a lightly 
considered course; it is the culmination of a 
long series of stages of education, in each of which 
a certain distinction must have been obtained. 

Admission to the examination for the Diploma 
is only granted to students of the l:cole who have 
obtained not less than ten ‘‘ valeurs’ (vide p. 194) 
in the first class, either in the competitions in 
architecture or for the Rongevin or Godebauf 
prizes ; also at the least a “mention ” in the 
competition on the History of Architecture, one 
‘valeur’ for figure drawing, and one * valeur” 
for ornament or figure modelling. Candidates 
must also produce a certificate that they have 
diligently attended, for at least one year, works 
of construction under the direction of an engineer 
of the State, of an architect of the Government, or 
some public or private administration. 

There is no limit of age for entrance to this 
examination, but the requisite “‘ valeurs’ must be 
obtained before the age of thirty years. 

The examination is in three parts—written, 
graphic, and oral. That in writing is devoted to 
the working out of two questions, one relating to 
building law and the other to the practical 
execution of works and the use of materials in 
construction. ‘To each question two hours is 
allotted. The graphic test is a design in archi- 
tecture, conceived and carried out as for actual 
execution : it comprises the plans, sections, eleva 
tions, all details of construction, a descriptive 
memoir and specification, and quantities and 
estimate of part of the construction. 

The successful designs are now published in a 
collected form, of which two volumes have ap- 
peared, each containing about 250 phototypes.* 

The subject and programme of the design may 
be selected by the candidate, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Jury of Adjudication, who may reject 
it, or modify its construction, and fix the scale at 
which it shall be carried out. The programme, 
once approved, cannot be varied by the candidate. 
The work may be carried out either in the Icole 
or outside, and there is no limit of time for its 
execution. 

The oral examination is in three sections : 


1. The theory and practice relating to the design 
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submitted by the candidates ; questions and 
discussions on the materials employed in the 
construction. 

(Juestions on the history of architecture, with 

particular relation to the style selected. 

(Juestions on the laws affecting contracts, archi- 

tect and client, owner and workman, ease- 
ments, party walls, light, «e., private 
right, health, dilapidations, c., drainage, 
dangerous structures, building regulations. 
The law affecting public works, finance, ex- 
propriation, accounts. 

(Juestions on the elements of physics, chemis- 

try, and geology, as applied to construction. 

For details of these examinations vide M. Gucdy, 

. cit.y pp. BT4-88. 

The adjudication is made by a jury specially 
appointed annually, composed of two professors 
of architecture (che7s (atelier) of the |:cole des 
Beaux-Arts, chosen by lot; two professors, heads 
of external ateliers, also chosen by lot from the 
members of the permanent jury of architecture ; 
the professors of the theory of architecture, of 
construction, of physics and chemistry, and of 
building legislation. 

The course of study necessary to warrant the 
student in entering on the competition for the 
Diploma is thus summarised by M. Bonnier: 

One year at least must be devoted to preliminary 
studies in order to obtain admission to the lcole ; 
two or three years must be passed in the second 
class; two years or more in the first class; and 
at least six months in the preparation of the first 
design and essay: time equivalent to one year 
must also have been spent on actual works. 

Thus the acquisition of the Diploma demands 

not less than six years of continuous serious 
study, and sufficiently ample means to render 
it unnecessary for the candidate to prolong the 
period of his studies by devoting any portion 
of his time to earning money by assisting older 
architects in their work; and one year at least 
beyond those mentioned must have been spent 
on actual work where knowledge of practice and 
construction can be obtained. 
_ But the elasticity of the organisation of the 
l:cole and the freedom of study which it allows 
permit the student to spread his work over a 
much longer period, during which he may spend 
half his time as an assistant in an office, may 
have travelled far and wide, may have been 
engaged in decorative work or other improving 
and profitable occupation, making it even ten 
years or more from entry into the I:cole befor 
he obtains the Diploma. 

The Société des Architectes Diplomés par 
Gouvernement, founded in 1877, has for its objects : 


1. ‘he encouragement and reward of the higher 
studies of architecture in their artistic and 
archwological relations, and aiding thei 
progress by competitions and exhibitions, 
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2. The making generally known in the public 
interest the importance and value of the 
higher studies carried on at the Iicole des 
Beaux-Arts, which lead up to the Diploma. 

To aid and assist its members in need by 


pecuniary grants and pensions. 


In 1893 the Society founded a medal, repro 
duced at the head of this article, to be awarded 
each year to an ‘‘architecte diplomé”’ still a pupil 
of the Ecole who shall have gained in the scholastic 
year the greatest number of ‘ valeurs”’ 
obtaining the Diploma. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the 
required for the Diploma, the growth of the Soci ty 
has been very rapid. In 1898 it numbered 399 
members, and now approaches 500. In 1900 the 
Diploma was gained by 98 candidates, and the 
normal number annually will now exceed 100. 

The members occupy distinguished positions as 
professors of architecture in Paris and the pro- 
vinces, architects of the Government, inspectors ol 
civil buildings, diocesan architects, architects and 
inspectors of the city of Paris, of the prefecture of 
police, Departmental architects, kc. And of the 
twenty-four architects engaged on the [Exposition 
of 1900, seventeen held the Diploma; and of the 
eight members of the “ Institut” all are d/plomés. 
The future of this distinction is thus well assured, 
and must have great influence on education. 

The ‘“‘ Grand Prix de Rome’”’ confers the title 
of “ Architecte Diplomé”’ as a matter of right 
without examination. 

M. Bonnier, in closing his Paper, well summed 
up the position thus: ‘‘The Diploma in France 
serves as a common bond of union, and a mark 
for those who by their studies may be re- 
garded as really architects, among whom there 
are many more or less favourably endowed with 
talents. An‘ Architecte Diplomé’ is not necessarily 
aman of exceptional ability. There are only a few 
men of genius in each generation, and among 
these does there ever exist the universal, omni- 
scient, complete genius? There is not, nor ever 
will be, a perfect architect. Every day there is 
some new fact, some new process to master; new 
materials, new applications are continually dis 
covered; new demands and necessities, and the 
application of architecture thereunto, advance 
with all social progress, and the Diploma can only 
indicate a man whose studies have qualified him 
to successfully follow these movements, and to 
conform with intelligence to their requirements. 
The title of ‘ Architecte Diplomé par le Gouverne- 
ment’ hasin France begun to take its place in cur- 
rent usage and to be duly recognised in the world, 
and may well be adopted in other lands; but it 
should not be made obligatory—that which is 
arbitrary is bad. It should only be granted as 
the result of the most serious and most complet: 
studies in art andin construction. There should lx 
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no half-and-half measure—no ‘shoddy’ qualifi- 
cation. But, having once created the Diploma, 
obtained the protection of the State, above all 
endeavour to establish its authority before the 
public and ofticial departments by the value and 
importance of the essential acquirements which it 
implies, which alone can secure for it due ap- 
preciation. 


[he following is the Memorial of the Architectural 
\ssociation read at the Meeting of the 3rd December 1855: 
lo THI 
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THE MEMORIAL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


My Lorp axp Gexttemen,—Your memorialists, repre 
the younger members of the architectural profes- 
to lay before the Royal Institute of British 
\rchitects their desire for the establishment of an exami- 
nation, which may eventually serve as the basis for the 
issue of such a diploma as shall certify that the holder 
thereof is fully qualified to practise as an architect. 

hey have been induced to take this step from the con- 

deration of the difficulties which in the present day 
beset the early stages of architectural education. 

In preparation for entrance upon their articles, in 
studies during the period of their sojourn in an office, and 
in the eritical interval from the completion of their articles 
to the moment of practice, the students 
of architecture are without sutticient guidance. Inno case 
have they that important and valuable direction given to 
their several studies which is found to be so successful an 
inducement to the complete mastery of other professions ; 
and this evil produces its more important effects when 
students of architecture, having completed their articles, 
commence practice on their own responsibility. 

The want of proper knowledge on the part of the archi 
tect, combined as it is with a want of information on the 
part of the public, leads to many of the anomalies which 
ire now so frequently observable in the practice of the 
profession, and to the presence in its ranks of many who 
have not the power, and in some cases of those who have 
not the will, to uphold its credit. 

So much attention has been lately turned towards the 
necessity of testing by examination the competency of all 
candidates for public employment, that your memorialists 
are led to submit that the present is a highly opportune 
period for bringing the subject under your consideration. 
Chey feel that they are addressing those who represent the 
architectural profession, and by whom only an authorita- 
tive step towards the establishment of an examination, or 
the granting of a diploma, could be taken. ‘They are also 
assured that the senior members of the profession could 
hardly take the initiative till the necessity for that course 
had been brought before them by those who have more 
recently entered the profession. 

Your memorialists do not feel themselves called upon 

» enter into further details, because they are convinced 
hat the members of the Institute must, from their posi- 
on, be fully cognisant of the evil results of the present 
ystem:; and therefore do not doubt that the Council will 
ke an early opportunity of organising an examination 
such as shall be found best calculated to aid and direct 
the student, and to bring the real qualifications of the 
before the public. 
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